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Editorial Comment 


IN A RECENT issue of this 
TERMINOLOGY journal we commented upon 
IN EDUCATION the need for a national edu- 

cation library with particular 
emphasis upon the assembly of the products of 
research and their dissemination periodically after 
due classification, analysis, and synthesis by a spe- 
cial staff equipped to do the job. We also quoted 
from Dr. W. W. Charters to the effect that the 
time is here when an encyclopedia of research 
should be undertaken on a comprehensive scale. 

In a letter approving the above editorial com- 
ments, Wendell R. Godwin* called to our at- 
tention another need in education which is worthy 
of comment: namely, that there should be de- 
veloped a common or standardized terminology 
in education. There have been scattered attempts 
to do this job for education, but to the best of my 
knowledge, there has been no attempt by a recog- 
nized, authoritative, and representative body to do 
the work in a comprehensive way. Since Mr. 
Godwin has stated the case so well, I am quoting 
from his letter. 


Would you care to call to the attention of your 
readers a third great need that faces our profession? 
I refer to the need for a standardized terminology. 
It seems almost impossible to greatly reduce the lag 
that exists between the best thinking in our profession 
and current practice, until we can get together on a 
common terminology. 

If one has deep concern for the struggling students 
of education who must surmount the difficulties in- 
cidental to extensive reading in a field where the terms 
of one author do not carry meanings comparable with 
those attached to the same terms by other leading 
authors, what must be the concern with which one 
views the struggles of those hundreds of thousands 
who are trying to grow on the job—much of whose 
reading must be done after the day’s work has been 
finished. If the lag between the best thinking and 


* Director of Curriculum Revision and Principal of the 
Central Junior High School, Laporte, Indiana. 
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current practice is to be narrowed, the process of 
keeping up with current developments in a rapidly 
growing science must be facilitated. 

What are the meanings of such terms as curriculum, 
vocational education, intelligence, guidance, unit, at- 
titude, appreciation? One must first discover the par- 
ticular meaning with which an author has clothed his 
terms before being able to follow the argument which 
he presents. Occasionally what seems to be an un- 
reconcilable difference of viewpoint between authors 
turns out to be only a difference in definition of terms. 
If a committee of teachers is appointed for the purpose 
of revising a course of study or improving their pro- 
cedure, they must sometimes spend weeks or months 
reaching an agreement on terminology before attack- 
ing the problem itself. Must it be ever so? 

It would seem possible for us to have a standardized 
terminology on a basis comparable with those to be 
found in the fields of medicine and law. Although 
great difficulties would be faced, a group of representa- 
tive thinkers in education could assume the responsi- 
bility of reaching an agreement on the meaning to be 
attached to the more common terms. Such a group of 
men would of necessity be one which could command 
the respect of the entire profession. 

Reaching an agreement first on the terms about 
which there is least confusion, they could gradually 
extend the list from year to year. As leading writers 
of books and teachers of professional courses gradu- 
ally adopted the approved terminology, all others in 
time would be compelled to do likewise, and it would 
seem that we could emerge into an atmosphere of 
clarified thinking that as a profession we have not 
known heretofore. 


Who shall undertake the task of identifying 
and defining what Samuel Chester Parker used to 
call the pedaguese of the profession, that is the 
language peculiar to the profession? How shall 
it be financed? What assurance will we have that 
such a professional glossary of terms will be recog- 
nized and adopted as a standard in practice? 
What provision may be made for a continuous 
functioning of such an authoritative committee on 
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terminology and what shall be the criteria to be 
followed in recognizing and defining new terms 
which shall appear from time to time. Many such 
questions rush to the front for consideration and 
we shall not attempt to answer any of them. 
There is a job that needs attention; ways and means 
can and will be found if the demand is made gen- 
eral and pressing. P. M. C. 


IN A RECENT issue of San Fran- 
cisco Public Schools Bulletin we 
note a brief article entitled ‘‘Ed- 
ucated Men.” We quote in full. 


EDUCATORS 
ROASTED 


Taking cognizance of what he styles “the increasing 
number of allusions in our more civilized magazines 
that the terms ‘educated men’ and ‘educator’ are by no 
means synonyms,” Bradshaw Blunt contributes the 
leading article to the current issue of the Hawaiian 
Educational Review and proceeds to roast the members 
of his profession to a nice brown. Mr. Blunt was in- 
spired by the following quotation: 


. . » be adopts the tone of the educated man, 
not the educator. 


“This cutting distinction is quoted not, as might be 
supposed, from some laboredly clever article in the 
now demode ‘debunking’ magazines, but from a book 
review printed in a recent issue of the oldest and one 
of the most staid periodicals in the United States, 
The North American Review, where it occurs in a re- 
view of ‘And Gladly Teach,’ by Bliss Perry. 

“Teachers, or ‘educators,’ are so accustomed to lis- 
tening to the polite platitudes of the convention 
speakers anent ‘the noblest profession in the world’ 
and ‘the fine body of intelligent and understanding 
men and women who mgke up the profession’ that 
they find themselves with regrettable lack of modesty 
acquiescing in this praise, if they do not actually mouth 
the phrases themselves. They conclude that since so 
many big men tell them so year after year, they must 
be pretty noble fellows after all. 

“People who exist largely on a diet of adulation, 
spoonfed or self-administered, seem inevitably to de- 
velop an allergic condition, so that adverse criticism 
of any nature brings upon a reaction that is most pain- 
ful if not altogether intolerable. Teachers, or ‘edu- 
cators,’ as a group react in several ways, but seldom 
in a way that would commend itself as being character- 
istic of ‘educated men.’ The most usual reaction 
seems to be a refusal to take cognizance of any adverse 
criticism. 

“How do they react to the criticism, more wide- 
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spread, perhaps, than they are aware of, that they, who 
are responsible for the educating of the youth of the 
land, are not themselves educated? The ‘head in the 
sand’ attitude, in addition to being unworthy of a pro- 
fessional group, is tantamount to abject confession, 
without even the slightest extenuation of a declared 
intention of reformation. They cannot ignore the 
accusation. It is either true or untrue. If it is untrue, 
they owe it to themselves to refute it. 

“If the only accusers were the journals whose mis- 
sion is yapping at the heels of established institutions, 
or those which habitually sacrifice veracity for effect, 
the accusation might be discounted. Within three 
weeks there could be noted the quotation with which 
this article began, and a similar barb in the highly 
respectable Saturday Review of Literature; and even 
on the Letters and Arts page of a city daily the re- 
viewer of a new book on the activity program jibes, 
‘The book is written in the latest educational jargon, 
with chapters headed the matrix of school life, the 
organic nature of school experience, the reorganiza- 
tion of school life in terms of (sic!) activities, a cur- 
riculum oriented to the activity program, and other 
such spurious coinages that pass among school teach- 
ers in lieu of thought.” 


Is the roasting justified and done to our taste 
or do we feel that the evidence is not all in? Are 
we first irritated, then frankly aware, and finally 
moved to reply to the indictment which so ob- 
viously is based upon half truths? Are not the 
“polite platitudes’’ more of an indictment of so- 
ciety which has used them so often as coin of the 
realm in the payment of its just obligations? Are 
educators educated? If so, why the aspersions of 
those who frankly acknowledge themselves as ‘“‘the 
educated” by their attack upon the teaching pro- 
fession? If not, then why not and what are the 
forces which have brought about this queer state 
of affairs? We hereby solicit a reply or a number 


of replies for the next issue of this journal. 
P. M. C. 


With this issue of THE PHt DELTA KAPPAN, we 
close the year of 1936. Seven districts conferences 
have been held with splendid attendance and with 
profit to the fraternity within the districts and na- 
tionally. Special committees with a total member- 
ship of approximately 200 have been organized and 
are at work on fraternity problems and projects. More 
members have been brought into active relationship 
with the fraternity at work than in any previous year. 
It has been a good year. 
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The Success Fetish in Education 


By M. A. STEINER 


URING the past decade much has been said 

and written about the necessity of giving 
every child only success experiences. Many slo- 
gans have come from these self-styled progressive 
educators. Some of their slogans are: ‘‘Permit 
absolute freedom,’’ ‘‘Abolish formal tests,” ‘Get 
pupils to ask all questions,” “Eliminate all fail- 
ures,” “Don’t crush out creative impulses,” and 
many others. It may be true that these ideas have 
been stressed only for emphasis and not for literal 
interpretation and application. This article, there- 
fore, is written not for the purpose of denying the 
educational value of these statements but to call at- 
tention to another phase of the success doctrine 
that has apparently been ignored. 

Three pertinent questions deserve special con- 
sideration and thought: 1. Is free activity in school 
so desirable that no external restraint can ever be 
justified? 2. Is it wise to eliminate wholly or even 
partially failures from a child’s school experi- 
ences? 3. What effect does the policy of 100 per 
cent promotions have on character or behavior pat- 
terns? A discussion of these three questions is 
presented in this article. 


FREE OR CONTROLLED ACTIVITY 


Learning really depends upon the free, self- 
activity of the learner. The cause of this activity, 
however, is never or seldom inherent in the in- 
dividual, for external forces generally arouse or 
stimulate the desire to learn. Whenever an in- 
dividual has every material want or mental desire 
instantly gratified, he is not likely to make much 
effort himself. The child, for instance, who has 
someone to read for him whenever he wants any- 
thing read and is not made to realize the necessity 
of learning to read for himself, will never acquire 
a strong enough desire to master this difficult skill. 
It is doubtless true that some inner urges to learn- 
ing are present, but most of those human desires 
that are distinctly mental or intellectual and not 
physical have their origin in some external condi- 
tion. Some of our creative geniuses may have been 
driven, even against natural inclinations to a life of 
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* M. A. Steiner is supervising principal of 
Ingram Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. He is a graduate of College of Woos- 
ter (Wooster, Ohio) in 1909; a master of the 
University of Pittsburgh in 1913; and a doctor 
of the University of Pittsburgh in 1930. He 
has served in his present position since 1918 
and has been a member of Phi Delta Kappa 
at the University of Pittsburgh since 1929. 


mental inactivity, by inner urges to write, to paint, 
or to sing. Great authors, artists, and musicians 
may owe their creative impulses to inner forces 
that drove them relentlessly to a life of constant 
activity, but the average or ordinary person receives 
his stimuli to mental activity from external forces 
that are constantly playing upon his life. The 
activity that results in learning or mental develop- 
ment is, therefore, generally aroused by external 
forces. 

It is a well-known fact that unusual scholastic 
success seldom comes to the boy or girl who en- 
joys too many social pleasures and luxuries. In- 
dulgent parents who are able and willing to gratify 
every desire of their offspring are generally dis- 
appointed in their expectations for their children’s 
scholastic success. Many years ago a wise man 
said, “There is no royal road to learning,” and this 
is true even today in spite of the fact that many 
obstacles and difficulties have been removed from 
the path to knowledge. The mental or physical 
activity which is essential to intellectual growth is 
aroused only by a desire to learn. This desire must 
be induced by external stimuli, for very few per- 
sons, if any, are born with a hunger for knowledge 
that can be compared to physical hunger. If ex- 
ternal conditions, either natural, or artificial, do 
not stimulate a desire to study and to think, little 
mental activity or learning is possible. This fact 
is clearly proved by the generally accepted state- 
ment that the abolition of schools and the means of 
education for one generation would destroy mod- 
ern civilization. Another indication of this same 
fact is seen by observing the tendency of the aver- 
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age adult to avoid thinking seriously about current 
social, economic, and political problems. The 
reading of articles intended to stimulate thought, 
listening to sermons or lectures, and the discus- 
sion of serious questions with others are quite un- 
popular even in a country dedicated to the prin- 
ciple of free schools for all. 

Although learning depends upon the self- 
activity of the learner and cannot be induced by 
compulsion, the desire to learn must be aroused by 
external conditions or forces that compel the 
learner to acquire some necessary skill or knowl- 
edge. The teacher, therefore, must not only guide 
the child’s efforts along economical paths of learn- 
ing but must create external conditions or set into 
motion external forces that will create desires and 
needs that the child would otherwise never ex- 
perience. Restraint, therefore, is used not to com- 
pel a pupil to study or to learn something but to 
stimulate or arouse ideas, desires, and wants. 
With this idea of the purpose of control in mind 
no teacher will force pupils to learn lessons or to 
do tasks. Assignments, to be sure, will be made 
but they will be opportunities only to satisfy the 
personal wants and desires previously aroused by a 
skillful teacher. 

This attitude toward teaching assumes two 
things: first, children are too immature and weak 
to direct or to control their own activities; second, 
the learner who is attempting to adjust himself as 
economically as possible to the social order already 
established has not had enough experience to select 
the most desirable activities for his maximum self- 
realization. Schools, therefore, are needed to pro- 
vide a special environment that will stimulate chil- 
dren to acquire those mental, social, and moral 
attributes that modern civilization requires of its 
members. Without this highly selective environ- 
ment for the effective and economical education of 
each generation, intellectual interests and desires 
would gradually disappear from modern life. In 
spite of the fact that about one out of every four 
persons in our country is connected with some 
school or college, studying and serious thinking are 
neither popular nor common. Since society itself 
is unable to guarantee an environment conducive 
to the mental and moral growth of children, 
schools are established and maintained to stimulate 
under scientifically controlled conditions children’s 
needs and desires for learning. 


Several reasons for believing that some restraint 
or external force is frequently necessary in school 
have been discussed. Although learning can never 
be directly induced by external force, it is gen- 
erally necessary to arouse or to stimulate the desire 
to learn by using some such control. Since scho- 
lastic success is attained only by perseverance and 
effort, it is evident that some external stimuli 
to induce pupils to study must set in motion 
such inner forces as may be needed to arouse this 
necessary activity. The school, as a selective en- 
vironment, is forced to guarantee those conditions 
essential to the mental, moral, and physical de- 
velopment of children. Guidance in school is im- 
portant, but some definite control is also needed. 


CONSTANT SUCCESS IN SCHOOL 


The preceding discussion of the necessity of 
control and restraint in creating an environment 
conducive to optimum mental and moral growth in 
school naturally leads to a consideration of success 
and failure. Many say, ““The pupil must experi- 
ence constant success and never taste the bitterness 
of failure in school.” This is a glorious sentiment 
and sounds well, but like other extravagant state- 
ments it requires considerable modification. If 
school is really typical of adult life, both success 
and failure must be experienced by pupils. In do- 
ing the daily tasks of the school or in mastering 
some unit of work, a pupil will not always be suc- 
cessful unless the work never offers a real chal- 
lenge to his ability. Under such a condition men- 
tal growth is, of course, very slow. 

One of the first sad experiences of a child is its 
failure to realize some desire. At first the baby 
does not recognize anything as impossible. To 
toys and material objects are attributed the same 
powers of understanding and speech as persons 
possess. Many failures to distinguish between 
animate and inanimate objects must be sorrowfully 
experienced before a child learns to recognize the 
difference between these two classes. Every child 
also experiences great difficulty in learning the lim- 
itations of his own powers. It takes many failures 
to make, to do, or to get what he wants before a 
young child begins to realize that some things are 
impossible for him. To end such experiences 
when children enter the kindergarten or the first 
grade would deprive them of valuable and nec- 
essary training. It is not only reasonable but 
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necessary to have some failures in school. This 
statement is not intended to approve the practice 
of justifying failures for the purpose of making 
pupils work hard, but it does question the undesir- 
able and ideal condition of all success experiences 
as advocated by some progressive leaders. School 
is not exactly a training institution for adult life, 
but it must surely be similar to and typical of hu- 
man society. A school with no failures would be 
too unnatural and ideal either to follow childhood 
or to precede adulthood. 

Since the bare statement, that failure in school 
is as natural as success, may be easily misinter- 
preted, some analysis of the justifiable causes for 
the failure of pupils is necessary. Two types of 
failures must be recognized. The one consists of 
the failure of the pupil to cooperate properly with 
teachers or other pupils. The other is the failure 
to prepare or complete some learning exercise. 
Several guiding principles applicable to these 
types of failure must be carefully observed. 

It is needless to say that neither failure nor suc- 
cess is genuine without the pupil’s full recogni- 
tion of its nature. Whenever a pupil fails or suc- 
ceeds in mastering any project or intellectual task, 
he must be capable of evaluating the result of his 
own efforts. In too many school situations, the 
pupil has no real basis for judging his results. 
Teachers frequently fail to convince their pupils 
of the justice of pronouncing one piece of work a 
failure and another satisfactory. False ideals are 
acquired by pupils in either case. If desirable 
social and civic traits are developed in pupils, not 
only every failure must be fully exposed but every 
success must be real and not the result of false 
standards or of some administrative device to 
shield pupils from the stigma of failure. To en- 
courage a careless, indifferent, or lazy pupil by 
accepting inferior or poorly prepared work with 
commendation is as undesirable as to discourage a 
weak pupil by ridiculing his best results. 

Every pupil must learn not only to evaluate ac- 
curately and to appraise fully his results but to 
experience the disappointment of failure as well as 
the joy of real success. Both childhood and adult 
life in the present world, at least, seem to consist 
of contrasts, gloom and sorrow on one hand, 
brightness and joy on the other. The idea that 


every person, who has really lived, must have ex- 
perienced the emotional states resulting from suc- 


cess and failure has been expressed in many dif- 
ferent forms. The courage to continue trying in 
spite of repeated failure and disappointment is not 
likely to be exhibited by one who has never over- 
come real obstacles. The pupil who goes through 
school without meeting and overcoming tasks 
which caused him to fail at first or has not had 
such experiences elsewhere will certainly fail to 
acquire the habit of perseverance and concentrated 
effort. Perhaps some educators believe that the 
hard or bitter experiences of life are either un- 
necessary in modern society or at least foreign to 
the classroom, but great social progress must still 
be made before such utopian conditions shall be 
realized. Whenever a pupil's failure to accom- 
plish some definite task satisfactorily is concealed 
so completely by praising one phase of the result, 
or perhaps only the effort shown, that the sense of 
failure is not experienced at all, the educative 
process is seriously hampered. 

Besides the educative values of a full under- 
standing and appreciation of success and failure, 
both experiences are essential in the social or 
moral guidance of pupils. Many social tendencies 
and habits are formed by the natural experiences 
that come to pupils through school activities. The 
best kind of moral guidance is obtained from such 
daily experiences. If the approval and disap- 
proval of a pupil’s actions by his group or by the 
teacher are fully indicated, they have the same ef- 
fect as success and failure. A pupil who fails to 
obtain the approval or praise of his group for some 
act is surely learning to avoid such behavior. In 
this way the teacher can use group sentiment to 
destroy undesirable social habits. It is necessary, 
however, to see that every pupil fails whenever he 
does anything that is detrimental to the general 
welfare of the group. After a study group of 
high-school pupils, for example, had decided to 
spend their period in seeing a movie, four pupils 
asked the teacher to be excused to prepare assign- 
ments that were due the following period. The 
teacher suspecting their request to indicate an un- 
willingness to cooperate sent them to the principal 
to get his permission. Having been told by the 
boys that they had intended to use this time to 
prepare lessons for the next period, the principal 
granted their request. By examining the schedule 
of these four pupils, he later discovered their plan 
to frustrate the almost unanimous decision of their 
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study group. Should such a failure in cooperation 
be ignored? By lying the boys were successful 
in having their own way, but the principal 
exposed their act to the other pupils who re- 
quired the boys to spend a period after school for 
their failure to cooperate. Every undesirable ac- 
tion should always be such a flagrant failure that 
pupils will be unlikely to repeat it. 

The educator, therefore, who believes that the 
school must be a place where children can have 
perfect freedom to develop their native capacities 
in an atmosphere conducive to creative work, must 
realize the necessity of natural failures in school. 
Failure, however, must be real and clearly recog- 
nized by the pupil. Although the emotional ex- 
perience of failure is as vital to real happiness and 
normal development as the exultation of success, 
encouragement and wise guidance should always 
be sympathetically given to pupils whenever they 
meet failures. 


THE MORAL EFFECT OF 100 PER CENT 
PROMOTIONS 


In discussing the necessity of failure in school 
some mention was miade of its relation to char- 
acter development. At this point in the discussion 
the effect of constant success in passing grades or 
subjects on the character of pupils will be con- 
sidered. Since the meaning of success in school 
is so broad and comprehensive, it is here limited to 
passing a semester’s or a year’s work. Constant 
success for each pupil means literally 100 per cent 
promotions throughout a school system. 

Whenever any school system adopts the policy 
of promoting all pupils regularly, and more than 
two per cent of the school systems in Pennsylvania 
had such records even in 1928-1929, the morale 
of pupils and teachers is seriously disturbed. It 
is needless to say that every incentive to real effort 
for many pupils as well as teachers is wholly de- 
stroyed by such a plan of eliminating failures. 
Pupils soon realize that no learning or growth is 
required to pass on to the next grade, and teachers 
who are constantly forced to accept unprepared 
pupils become so discouraged that they do not take 
their work seriously enough to make any effort to 
discover learning difficulties and to aid pupils in 
overcoming them. Under such conditions the 
spirit of the school is broken. Little study or 


thinking is done by pupils, and teaching is only a 
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half-hearted attempt to get pupils to master what 
is presented. 

The chief argument advanced for 100 per cent 
promotions is that repeaters are expensive and 
wasteful. This is a false and misleading state- 
ment, for it is not true that the actual cost of teach- 
ing repeaters is wasted. There is actual waste of 
school funds only when pupils are forced to repeat 
a grade on account of poor teaching or bad man- 
agement. In the case of pupils who are naturally 
unable to complete the work of a grade in the 
time allotted, it is real economy to give them the 
opportunity of repeating a grade instead of pro- 
moting them to the next grade where they will be 
not only unable to do the work but a real hindrance 
to the normal progress and development of the 
other pupils. Students of school finance have fre- 
quently but unwisely tried to show how much 
money was wasted by teaching repeaters. The 
question might be asked, ‘‘Does it cost more to 
reteach a pupil third-grade subjects or to attempt 
to teach him fourth-grade work for which he is 
wholly unprepared?” Since pupils remain in 
school until they reach a certain age rather than 
some grade, failure to pass a grade does not in- 
crease the cost of their education but prevents them 
from covering the usual number of school grades. 
In large schools dull pupils can be assigned to 
special classes, but in small schools such pupils will 
occasionally be required to repeat a grade and 
will end their school career at about the same 
grade level as those who had the advantage of 
special classes that were advanced more slowly 
through the school grades. 

Besides this harmful effect on school morale, an 
unbroken series of success experiences in an in- 
dividual’s life cannot always be depended upon to 
develop desirable behavior patterns or a whole- 
some personality. It is just as reasonable to as- 
sume that too much success may lead to arrogance 
and snobbishness as to declare that failures develop 
weakness and servility. It may be true that some 
children are so easily discouraged that one failure 
may cause them to give up trying, but the failure is 
not the cause of such weakness but only a revela- 
tion of its presence. Such children really need a 
greater incentive or tactful encouragement at the 
testing time to help them to overcome a tendency 
to give up easily. To the writer, at least, the 
school’s failure to provide the incentive or neces- 
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sary encouragement isn’t any more serious than its 
failure to require capable pupils to meet certain 
scholastic standards. Why should any pupil pass 
through the successive grades of the elementary 
school without being required to put forth any 
real effort? Or why should a high-school or col- 
lege student receive credit for attending some class 
the required number of hours? If the stigma of 
failure is so injurious to a student’s character, let’s 
be honest and use marks that mean merely satis- 
factory class attendance but not satisfactory work. 
In the elementary school, pupils could be classi- 
fied by years of attendance instead of by grades. A 
pupil who has attended two years, therefore, would 
be assigned to Year 3 but might belong in Grade 
2. In high school, a letter below the regular pass- 


_ ing mark could be used to indicate satisfactory at- 


tendance in class but not sufficient mastery of the 
subject to deserve any credit. By following some 
plan of this kind, school work will become so real 
and significant that every pupil would experience 
the joy and thrill that comes from surmounting 
obstacles. Even capable and earnest students lose 
their desire to learn in a school noted for its low 
scholastic standards. In such an environment 
young people become imbued with sham and 
hypocrisy and soon lose their faith in serious study 
and thought. 

This attitude toward life in general is perhaps 
the most serious indictment that can be made 
against the present generation. The gambling 
spirit of this age is so common that many people 
believe that neither they nor this country can fail 
regardless of what may be done. The recent chain- 
letter fad is a good example of this foolish faith in 
the goddess of chance or luck. How much money 
that should have been spent for the common neces- 
sities of life has been wasted in lotteries during 
this depression? The same tendency is seen in the 
wild buying or selling that causes the prices of 
stocks and grains to fluctuate so violently from day 
to day. Besides showing a lack of stability of pur- 
pose and of faith in human effort these are ex- 
amples of men’s attempts to make a fortune with- 
out working for it. 

As long as the school not only provides an op- 
portunity for children to acquire such attitudes but 
even fosters them by 100 per cent promotions, it 
will fail in its development of desirable citizens. 
Recent inventions have removed many of the hard- 


ships formerly endured by adults and have greatly 
increased their comforts of life, but similar 
changes have not been made in the classroom. 
Although some physical aids to learning and bet- 
ter methods of instruction have been introduced, 
mental growth still depends upon the child’s de- 
sire and effort to learn. 

Many of our present young people prefer to day- 
dream or loaf through their sixteen years of public 
school and college with the hope of graduating 
finally without an education rather than to put 
forth the effort required to obtain one. It is 
necessary, therefore, for the school to set up defi- 
nite requirements or goals of attainment for each 
subject or grade level so that every child will 
fully realize that mental life is an active not a pas- 
sive existence. In the intellectual realm it is never 
possible to become rich in learning by a lucky guess 
even if it may happen in the business world. Since 
this is true, why should the school ever encourage 
children to believe or feel that learning does not 
depend entirely upon serious effort? It’s the duty 
of the school to stimulate and inspire a desire for 
learning that will result in persistent study. Men- 
tal effort may be irksome and tiring in many cases, 
but its rewards are ample and satisfying. Let every 
school child enjoy this experience and learn the 
truth that nothing succeeds like hard work, a far 
better ideal than, ‘‘Nothing succeeds like success.” 

At this point in the discussion it may be wise to 
call the reader’s attention to the fact that failure is 
here used to mean a pupil’s inability to do the 
work of the next grade or course. It is not in- 
tended to approve the far too common practice of 
basing subject credit or grade promotions upon 
some arbitrary passing mark no matter how clearly 
it may be defined. Careful diagnosis of each indi- 
vidual’s learning difficulties and accurate informa- 
tion of his learning ability are the only criteria that 
can be scientifically used in promoting or failing 
a pupil. A pupil’s ability to master the next step 
or grade never depends on the number of facts 
acquired, on which alone he is generally tested; but 
it depends on the mastery of certain skills and on 
efficient habits of study. This is most clearly seen 
in the case of first-grade pupils who have not mas- 
tered the skills required to get the meaning of the 
simple sentences that can be composed with the 
few hundred words taught in that grade. Since 
this attainment is so clearly defined and so partially 
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realized by poor or careless teachers, the percent- 
age of failures is highest in the first grade. It 
may be difficult to set just as definite objective re- 
quirements for admission to each successive grade 
beyond the second as now exist for promotion to 
it, but such standards are badly needed. 

In making this statement the writer fully real- 
izes the dangers of the lock-step, traditional school, 
but without a clear understanding of the mental 
growth and development corresponding to each 
grade level teachers cannot have any real sense of 
their responsibility for each child’s educational 
growth. Under such conditions even conscien- 
tious and superior teachers lose their zeal for learn- 
ing and spend their time in directing useless busy 
work for pupils instead of a planned program of 
educational guidance. When teachers clearly know 
what intellectual and moral growth each child 
should experience in a particular grade and can 
expect to find each successive group of pupils as 
they are promoted to be fully prepared for that 
higher level of work and activity, a better attitude 
toward education will be shown not only by teach- 
ers and pupils but by the public. 

One other tendency of progressive schools can- 
not be ignored. Some educational theorists be- 
moan the practice of grading or classifying pupils 
and desire to remove this restriction to individual 
freedom. This is not a new idea, for the writer 
distinctly remembers attending such a school. In 
many rural districts school grades, as such, were 
formerly unknown. Pupils, however, were classi- 
fied in those days by the reader whose words they 
were able to pronounce. Since there were only 
five readers for the elementary grades, everyone 
spent more than one year on each reader. Perhaps 
this type of organization would satisfy those who 
desire to abolish all grades. As long as complete 
individual instruction is not feasible for financial 
reasons and not wholly desirable for psychological 
reasons, pupils must be taught in groups. Al- 
though reading ability may be a satisfactory basis 
for classification in the primary grades, language 
and number skills must be added in the inter- 
mediate grades, but there is no necessity of includ- 
ing factual information in history, geography, or 
science as criteria for promotion. In the junior 
and senior high schools, pupils should be grouped 
according to their ability to study each particular 
subject. Introductory courses in some subjects 


and prognostic tests will be used in aiding pupils 
to select the right subjects. If effective group in- 
struction is desired, some failures to advance reg- 
ularly through the grades or to continue subjects 
that depend upon a previous semester or year’s 
work will always occur. 

It is evident, however, that some border-line 
cases between those who are fully prepared for 
the next step or grade and those whose prepara- 
tion is clearly inadequate will be found. All such 
doubtful cases should be promoted with the dis- 
tinct understanding that they may remain in the 
higher grade only as long as they continue to do 
satisfactory work. If each of these cases is decided 
on the basis of careful diagnosis and is given spe- 
cial attention and help after the trial promotion, 
very few will failtokeep up. After all that can be 
done for such pupils has been tried, it may still be 
advisable and necessary to send some pupils back 
to their former grade. Such action is especially 
imperative whenever a pupil is absent too long or 
fails to work hard enough to succeed in the grade 
to which he had been conditionally advanced. 
The teacher that recommended a trial in the next 
step and the one requesting the demotion should 
be held equally responsible for such failures. 

The school should develop a wholesome atti- 
tude toward demotions on the part of pupils as well 
as teachers. No pupil who has failed to remain 
in the higher grade should be held up as a public 
example to be avoided by others. When desirable 
conditions prevail, pupils who really find the work 
too difficult for them will frequently ask to return 
to their former grade. Last year a ninth-grade boy 
who had been doing passing work in all his sub- 
jects voluntarily came to the writer for permission 
to return to the eighth grade. The transfer was 
made, and this pupil is now a much stronger ninth- 
grade student. Surely there can be no stigma or 
disgrace attached to failures in a school receiving 
such requests. If right attitudes toward learning 
are acquired, pupils will always prefer to do 
creditable work in a lower grade than to do only 
minimum or passing work in a higher grade. 

In spite of all the known objections to school 
marks, they are surely far more useful, especially in 
the secondary school, than harmful in a society that 
encourages competition in sports, business, in- 
dustry, and politics. Since school marks have 
never been regarded very highly by pupils and 
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have not always been real indications of either 
ability or achievement, their deleterious effect on 
character must have been greatly magnified by 
those educators who advocate discarding them en- 
tirely. Instead of doing that, wouldn’t it be much 
more sensible to direct our efforts toward making 
marks more meaningful? The improvement of 
tests and testing during the past decade has surely 
made it possible for teachers to be so accurate and 
scientific in evaluating the growth and attainment 
of pupils that marks can really mean something. 
Under such conditions pupils will have the same 
objective when they strive for high marks as when 
they try to master their work satisfactorily. Much 
stress has been placed on the idea that a competi- 
tive and individualistic spirit is encouraged by a 
marking system, but school life now offers so many 
cooperative activities that no pupil will tend to be- 
come selfish and unsocial merely by obtaining high 
marks through his own effort and ability. Since 
scholastic attainment never deprives any others of 
their right or chance to succeed, it needs only to 
be directed toward desirable ends. Pupils who ob- 
tain high marks should be made to realize that so- 


ciety has the right to expect a greater return from 
them rather than the duty to reward them more 
generously for their scholastic success. 

The practice of failing no pupils in school has 
been shown to be unsound for several reasons. 
Whenever such a general policy is applied in any 
school system, it tends to discourage all conscien- 


tious teachers and bright pupils. Unless each 
grade or high-school subject that is pursued for 
more than one year has such definite minimum 
standards as may be necessary to study successfully 
the next step, scholastic progress will be almost 
impossible. In addition to this harmful effect on 
the learning process, pupils acquire undesirable at- 
titudes toward study and tend to believe that their 
good fortune will come not from real effort but 
from some lucky strike. Since such attitudes and 
ideals as may be formed in school are carried over 
into adult life, the school must not only overcome 
the natural desire of pupils to take the easy road 
but must seek to develop habits of perseverance 
and serious effort. So much superficial thinking 
and blind faith in lotteries prevail in modern so- 
ciety that the school must strive harder than ever 
to teach the value of serious thought and honest 
work, 


CONCLUSION 

In this protest against the modern tendency to 
eliminate all disagreeable or failure experiences 
from the school life of boys and girls, attention has 
been called to the educational implications of such 
a policy. Few children have inner urges or natural 
impulses that will be strong enough to force them 
to acquire such learning as modern social and eco- 
nomic conditions seem to demand without the use 
of some external compulsion. Since the school is 
a highly selective agency supported by public tax- 
ation to give children the mental and moral train- 
ing desired in a democracy, it must provide an 
environment that will not only stimulate such 
growth but also curb undesirable tendencies. 

In doing the daily tasks of the school and in 
sharing the activities of the classroom children 
must learn to evaluate their experiences. Under 
a wise teacher’s guidance and control each pupil 
learns to enjoy his successes as well as to endure 
his failures without harming others, or his own 
character. Many experiences of both kinds are 
needed in school to prepare any boy or girl for a 
normal adult life. The moral as well as the intel- 
lectual growth of each pupil depends directly upon 
those adjustments that he learns to make to natural 
failures of all types. The task of the teacher is not 
to eliminate or to smooth over such experiences but 
to encourage and help pupils to meet them more 
satisfactorily. In a natural school environment 
every pupil’s growth will be directed into desirable 
channels and stimulated to the fullest extent but 
will never be sheltered and protected from the ef- 
fect of failure. 

Under present economic conditions, especially 
in school systems too small for special classes, 
some subject and term failures seem necessary, if 
not deirable, to obtain efficient work from pupils as 
well as teachers. As long as pupils must be taught 
in groups, some grading or classification is es- 
sential. One hundred per cent promotions are im- 
possible unless the satisfactory attendance of every 
pupil and the approximate equality of mental 
ability and effort to learn in every class of pupils 
can be guaranteed. Only under such ideal con- 
ditions can every pupil be taught well enough to 
pass successively each grade or high-school subject. 
When irregular attendance, low mental ability, 
and refusal to study are the only direct causes of 


(Concluded on page 76) 









ATHEMATICAL calculations offer a suggestive 
M viewpoint for one who wishes to measure 
the verity of certain propaganda today concerning 
the so-called superiority of Nordic heritage. 

Eleven hundred years ago there lived a man 
named Charlemagne. Today someone boastfully 
claims direct descent from that great figure. At 
great expense he is able to trace his lineal descend- 
ancy. Now how much has he established for 
himself which his neighbors cannot, with almost 
equal certitude, claim for themselves? Let us see. 
Eleven hundred years means practically forty-four 
generations. Let the reader calculate for himself, 
thus: “One generation ago I had two ancestors, 
my mother and father. Two generations back I 
had four ancestors, my grandparents. Three gen- 
erations ago I had eight great-grandparents. Con- 
tinuing the geometric ratio back forty-four gen- 
erations, I find that I had 17,592,186,044,416 
ancestors. But there weren’t seventeen trillion 
people in the world at the time of Charlemagne. 
There were possibly a half billion civilized and 
semi-civilized people. This means that, on the 
average, every person living at that time was an 
ancestor of mine about thirty thousand times 
through the crossing and multiple crossing of the 
lines of his posterity and my heritage.” 

Providing, then, that no peculiar barriers, geo- 
graphical or otherwise, have prevented the free 
mingling of Charlemagne’s descendants with my 
ancestors since his time, there is about one chance 
in thirty thousand that Charlemagne’s blood does 
not flow in my veins! 

Again, when some proud person does offer 
actual proof of his lineal descendancy from Charle- 
magne, he should add: “Of course, the ratio which 
my Charlemagne blood bears to all of my blood is 
as thirty thousand is to seventeen trillion, or about 
one part in a half billion. In other words, the 
proud Charlemagne blood that goes coursing 
through my veins is probably about enough to pro- 
vide one of my corpuscles with a morning sponge 
bath!” 


And the worshipper of ancestors might also 
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add: “I know that Charlemagne was only one of 
my millions of ancestors of that time. If I had the 
data, I could probably prove also that I am de- 
scended from practically every cut-throat, high- 
wayman, pirate, guttersnipe, and profligate in his 
realm. They too are my forebears, on an average 
of thirty thousand times each; but I forget about 
them when I think of Charlemagne!” 

Now, let us suppose that Charlemagne had a 
slave, a very, very black slave imported from 
Africa. Let us suppose that she was a girl slave, 
rather well shaped and comely. Charlemagne’s 
courtiers had an eye for beauty; and, then as now, 
variety was the spice of life. Resulting mulattoes 
were quickly assimilated into the population. In 
a few generations, no trace of them could be 
found, save an occasional pair of unusually soft 
eyes or a skin more pronouncedly brunette. Now, 
what are the chances that Charlemagne’s colored 
slave is not also one of my ancestors! Practically 
no chance whatever. But my skin is fair. I ama 
Nordic, a pure Nordic! I show no indications of 
colored ancestry! But, then, neither do I show 
signs of the genius of Charlemagne. One drop of 
blood among millions evinces little of its character. 

What, then, of racial purity? It is a chimera, an 
illusion for thoughtless people and for those who, 
for pride in living, must depend upon the char- 
acter of their ancestors rather than of themselves. 

Millions of people have asked themselves 
whether Nazi propaganda concerning the so-called 
superiority of Nordic heritage could stand the 
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light of scientific investigation. To the person 
who is interested in discovering the truth, there 
remains no recourse other than that of research or 
of reference to recognized scientific authority. 

Since German schools and publications are con- 
trolled by dictatorship, and since every effort has 
been made to give present propaganda the appear- 
ance of scientific authenticity, the student who 
seeks for unquestionably reliable data today must 
go either to the free scientists of other countries or 
to pre-Hitlerian German investigators. No one, 
for example, would question the honesty of such 
sociological investigators as Boas, Deniker, Hrd- 
licka, or Reuter. These scholarly scientists are 
men of international repute and undeniable in- 
tegrity. Some of them are of German descent; but 
their anthropological and sociological researches 
were carried on before Hitler’s star had risen over 
Prussia. Nowhere in their writings do they teach 
the fable of so-called Nordic superiority. The 
Nordic “race,” of course, is not a race at all, but a 
generic term more properly applicable to the peo- 
ple of several European countries. In fact, there 
is no pure race anywhere. 

All peoples today are descended from several 
original divisions. As Deniker says: ‘“There exists 
no fixed rule for determining the point to which 
individual unlikeness may go in order to be con- 
sidered as characteristic of species.” 

There are many characteristics of human beings 
that are far more reliable as indices of anthropo- 
logical groupings than are the characteristics most 
frequently used in our ordinary thinking on this 
subject. Hrdlicka lists fifty-seven criteria that 
have been suggested separately for the divisions 
of “races.” The most common ones have had to 
do with the head, the hair, pigmentation, the long 
bones, the face, the nose, the teeth, and height. 

Hrdlicka, however, says that a group, to be 
classed distinctly as a species, must have two 
qualifications: first, it must be well defined, having 
distinct variations from all other groups, and, sec- 
ondly, it must be more fecund within its own 
limits. He then points out, as do other sociolo- 
gists, that no existing group answers these tests. 
In fact, no known group has shown, upon scien- 
tific investigation, a tendency toward sterility when 
crossed or mixed with others. 

Some of the interesting attempts that have been 
made to classify man have been based upon three 


major criteria: color, type of hair, shape of head. 
In color, the attempts have been either to group 
him as simply black, white, or yellow or to use 
the five divisions of yellow, white, red, brown, or 
black. 

Man cannot, however, be brought within such 
neat groupings. In actual color he blends from 
purest black through all shades of brown, copper, 
yellow, bronze, old leather, and white. There 
are no red men. It simply must be admitted that 
definite lines of demarcation do not exist. For 
example, members of the so-called white race in 
Australia are sometimes actually black, while there 
are “‘black’”’ races in Africa with almost white 
members. 

As with color, so with hair. The four common 
classifications attempted are the wavy, straight, 
wooly, and frizzy hair. But again there are so 
many blends and combinations, so many variations 
from so-called type, that it is impossible to use 
these criteria. 

The same facts are true of head shape. Careful 
studies have shown that there is no fixed reliability 
in the index divisions of brachycephalic and doli- 
chocephalic groupings. The brachycephalic or 
round-headed groups, as seen in China, and the 
dolichocephalic or long-headed groups, such as 
certain African tribes, are so blended and varying 
throughout the world that every possible combina- 
tion of the two classes is found. 

Apparently, then, there are no rules for racial 
classification. Even the once popular Caucasoid- 
Mongoloid-Negroid grouping has been destroyed 
by the continuous miscegenation of contrasting 
types. Whole nations combine the general char- 
acteristics of either two or three of these supposed 
type-groups. Members have mixed freely; fe- 
cundity has not diminished. The lines of distinc- 
tion are largely imaginary; and “race” divisions 
are thus seen to be arbitrary rather than scientific. 

As to the general worth or ability of any so- 
called racial group, it is scientifically established 
that there is no appreciable difference in the mental 
capacities of any large groups of people. During 
the draft in America at the time of the World War, 
the administration of intelligence tests to millions 
of men showed clearly that no group, class, or 
‘race’ could be definitely rated as inferior or su- 
perior to the rest. And what nation includes a 
greater and more representative sampling of racial 
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stocks than does this one? In both the Army 
Alpha and the Army Beta tests, it was clearly 
shown that intelligence and raciality have no sig- 
nificant coefficient of correlation. 

Nearly two thousand years ago a Caesar, 
alarmed by the increasing slave population, for- 
bade the importation of slaves from Africa, many 
thousands of whom had already been brought 
within the boundaries of the empire. When we 
realize that the Romans of classic literature were 
obviously a more fair race than the present Italians, 
we need not wonder for long what has become of 
the vanished slave population of Rome! 

Racial miscegenation is increasing today. Less 
than one-tenth of our negro population is of pure 
black stock. And the negroes have been here only 
a few generations. Someday, in the distant future 
perhaps, if East meets West in a mortal struggle, 
whichever race conquers will gradually absorb the 
other. We shrink in horror at the thought. But 
our aversions are social rather than biological. 

We of white skin have been taught a great fable 
about ‘nnate superiority, whereas many of our ad- 
vantages are purely traceable to fortunate geo- 
graphical and climatic conditions. We inherit a 
fortunate place in a fortunate society. 

We have already discussed the possibility that 
any given ‘Nordic’ today is descended from both 
Charlemagne and a contemporary slave of that era 
in which the former ruled. But, considering that 
we have discussed only two possible ancestors, 
what part of a millionth part of one chance is there 
that, through them or through the other millions 
of my ancestors, I am not related, say, to my neigh- 
bor across the street? Likewise, what chance is 
there that Mr. Hitler of Germany is not related to 
Mr. Einstein? Or that Mr. Mussolini is not re- 
lated to Haile Selassi’s kitchen maid, if Haile 
Selassi has a kitchen maid? Or that the reader is 
not related to the writer of this article? 

Man’s eventual origin may be in the precursory 
anthropoids. From that state, the species may 
have converged to form a single species of homo 
sapiens. But all scientific anthropological data 
and all biological evidence indicate that to this 
single species all men belong. 

To claim, then, that I am not possibly the blood 
brother of a less fortunate human being is to sus- 
tain an error in thinking. Somewhere in my veins 
may flow some of the blood that warms the hearts 
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of those great negro poets DuBois and Langston 
Hughes; possibly somewhere I have inherited the 
germ plasm of a man whose descendants included 
the great Jew Rothschild, the conquering Caesar, 
the humble Jesus Christ, or the great and tender 
Lincoln. And likewise, my heritage has passed 
through the veins of horse-thieves, maniacs, cow- 
ards, and rogues. I have no claim to the respect of 
my fellow man save as I, through my way of living, 
merit his respect. And my fellow man owes me no 
such respect unless I am likewise willing to meas- 
ure him by what he is and does today rather than 
by reference to his ancestral heritage. 

Pride of ancestry or of membership in a superior 
“race” is indeed the most empty of empty boasts. 
It is for the careless and misled thinker. It is not 
for those who will prove to society their own worth 
rather than that of a selected one or two of their 
forebears. 
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failure, the cost of such reteaching cannot be 
charged to inefficiency. 

The ideal of absolute freedom and no failures 
in school rests on the assumption that children 
come to school with only desirable tendencies and 
attitudes. Perfect children from ideal homes 
might be expected to become desirable members 
of their social group in an atmosphere of absolute 
freedom, if the environment could be made so ex- 
tensive that the activities of no child would ever 
interfere with those of any other. It must also be 
assumed that children even under such impossible 
conditions have no native impulses that might be- 
come detrimental to any other members of their 
social group. The age-old argument of corporal 
punishment can be answered satisfactorily only by 
the statement that it will always be necessary in 
dealing with children in any society that must, for 
its own protection, use force and even the death 
penalty to control adults. The school is an agency 
established and supported by government for the 
purpose of placing the children of each successive 
generation in a controlled environment conducive 
to their maximum moral and intellectual growth. 
This implies not only a place free from undesirable 
influences but one dominated, directed, and moti- 
vated by planned and purposeful activities. 
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The Evolution of a Unique 
School 
By HARRY S. GANDERS* 


From its founding in 1906 until 1930, the Teachers 
College of Syracuse University controlled but ten per 
cent of the students preparing for the teaching pro- 
fession at Syracuse. For the large majority of stu- 
dents entering the profession, the Teachers College 
was not in actuality a functional college directing the 
education of pre-teachers. Instead, it was a service 
unit which provided the little-desired ‘‘methods 
courses” for students in eight different campus col- 
leges. From the point of view of many faculty mem- 
bers, about the only virtue in such “professional” 
courses was “fulfillment of unreasonable and unwar- 
ranted state Regents’ requirements.” 

The off-campus location of the Castle college, as it 
was then known, harmonized with the all too common 
tangential position of professional education in Amer- 
ican universities. As an example of the relative in- 
significant position of the Teachers College, there 
was an early transference, without effective protest, of 
the curriculum for art and music teachers to another 
admittedly stronger campus unit. 

For approximately ninety per cent of the prospective 
teacher group, curriculum control was lodged in other 
faculties than that of the Teachers College. As a 
consequence, the academic courses required of pre- 
teachers were selected for their usefulness as prepa- 
ration for graduate work rather than for teacher 
preparation. 

It is out of situations such as these that there can 
be found an explanation for the thousands of high- 
school teachers who are too exclusively subject-matter 
minded. Internal conflict, misunderstanding, and 
lack of appreciation of both academic and professional 
phases of teacher education were other results. Com- 
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petition for student enrollment and conflicting advice 
to students added to the confusion. 

That the basic difficulty of the ordinary, university 
College of Education is inappropriate organization, is 
well illustrated in the steps that led to the establish- 
ment of the original Teachers College. When it be- 
came obvious to public-school leaders that teachers 
should be trained for their vocation, the situation de- 
veloped at Syracuse in accordance with the usual pat- 
tern. The Colleges of Arts and Sciences, Business 
Administration, Fine Arts, and Home Economics pre- 
pared teachers. As demands upon practitioners in- 
creased and as the profession of education began to 
emerge, school men demanded the establishment of 
a college in the university which would recognize 
teacher preparation as a primary rather than a sec- 
ondary function. In response to this demand, the 
University in 1906 established the Teachers College. 
In doing so, however, the authorities failed to assign 
to the new college any exclusive function. Here, as in 
other universities, the responsibility for teacher prepa- 
ration was assigned to the Teachers College without 
withdrawing the same assignment from the Univer- 
sity’s colleges which were already doing the work. 
The latter colleges had naturally come to look upon 
teacher education as their prerogative and special re- 
sponsibility. The reluctance of a university adminis- 
tration to withdraw from the traditionally strongest 
colleges such an important function, can be readily 
understood. But in this situation is to be found the 
basic explanation for the competition and conflict 
which marks the evolution of colleges of education. 

The early Teachers College at Syracuse, therefore, 
did not escape the challenge inherent in an assignment 
to occupy a field already preempted. This situation 
of itself justified efforts to reorganize, or at least re- 
functionalize, the college. At Syracuse it was also 
recognized that modern schools require teachers who 
have been carefully selected, and that the demand 
would be increasingly for teachers who have studied 
a curriculum specifically developed for teachers. The 
solution for these basic problems was the establish- 
ment of an a//-University organization, having teacher 
education as an exclusive and primary function. 

Preliminary steps included two surveys of the col- 
lege, first by Dr. C. H. Judd in 1929, and the other by 
Dr. W. W. Charters in 1930. Both reports empha- 
sized the need for strengthening the unit. 

The next step involved a number of adjustments 
within the college itself. Its own small enrollment 
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was required to take fewer courses in education. Du- 
plicating courses were eliminated. The curriculum 
was departmentalized. All methods courses were 
made a part of the Teachers College curriculum. Syra- 
cuse teaching alumni, regardless of the college from 
which they were graduated, were organized into a 
single alumni teaching group. Every effort was made 
to inculcate the idea that the Teachers Placement Bu- 
reau was an all-University office, and not for the 
Teachers College alone. All practice teaching in city 
schools was brought under a single administration. 

The trend toward reorganization was given added 
momentum through the designation of the Dean of 
Teachers College as sole representative for the Uni- 
versity in matters pertaining to recommendations for 
teaching certificates. And a gain of over four-hundred 
per cent in freshman enrollment in a single year in 
the Teachers College did not go unnoticed by faculties 
of rival (?) colleges. 

Among tentative plans developed was a ‘“‘five-year 
alternative plan’’ which represented a fair adjustment 
of the problem with the College of Liberal Arts. A 
single year of operation, however, demonstrated to 
all concerned that a more comprehensive solution was 
advisable; one involving, in addition to the Teachers 
College and College of Liberal Arts, the College of 
Business Administration, the Library School, the Col- 
lege of Applied Science, the College of Fine Arts, 
the School of Speech, and the College of Home 
Economics. 

The fundamental characteristics of an appropriate 
organization became apparent through numerous con- 
ferences with individuals and groups. The need 
seemed to be for an entirely new organization, one 
that would obviate all possibility of rivalry, one that 
would facilitate a maximum use of all resources in the 
University for teacher education. The need seemed 
to be for a single unit which would be completely in- 
clusive of representatives directly interested in teacher 
preparation. It was further agreed that any new or- 
ganization should be the University’s sole agency 
directly responsible for teacher education. 

A plan for an All-University School of Education 
was finally evolved which meets the above require- 
ments. It was approved by the Chancellor and Execu- 
tive Committee of the Board of Trustees, February 2, 
1934.2, The new organization was assigned quarters 
in one of the best buildings, centrally located on the 
campus. The first faculty meeting of the School of 
Education was held April 6. 1934. It graduated its 
first class of 242 seniors in June 1936. 

The basic changes effected through the reorganiza- 





* Approval of the entire Board was given at the annual 
meeting in June, 1936. 






tion were: The substitution of an a/l-University col- 
lege for the old coordinate Teachers College. All 
students who wish to prepare for teaching at Syracuse 
University must hereafter effect an enrollment in the 
all-University professional school. The all-Univer- 
sity faculty is charged with full responsibility for selec- 
tion of students and for the entire curriculum begin- 
ning with the junior year. 

Only those are admitted to the School who pass the 
professional school’s general culture examinations, are 
acceptable to the interviewing committee, pass speech, 
medical, and psychological examinations, and attain 
to at least the minimum scholarship standards estab- 
lished by the School.* 

Students enter at the beginning of the junior year, 
either by direct transfer from the related colleges of 
the University, or through a system of ‘dual enroll- 
ment.” The latter is a scheme whereby students enter 
the professional school for direction in matters per- 
taining to the curriculum, but also retain a connection 
with the college in which they were matriculated as 
freshmen and sophomores. 

An important provision in the action creating the 
School is that “a// students preparing for teaching at 
Syracuse University’’ must be admitted to the one 
school in charge of teacher education. Students must 
study those courses in the academic as well as the pro- 
fessional fields deemed most appropriate by the School 
of Education, since there can be no parallel curricula 
outside the School of Education which lead to teach- 
ing. At commencement, all pre-teachers are pre- 
sented for their degrees as a single professional group 
in the manner traditionally followed for law and 
medicine. 

The faculty of the School of Education at present 
consists of forty-three members including all in- 
structors and professors in the field of education. The 
remaining membership consists of instructors in re- 
lated colleges and dual professors.* 

It has already been demonstrated that much de- 
pends upon the education professors’ regard for high 
standards in their own fields, upon their cooperative 
attitude, and capacity for tactful leadership. Even 
more depends upon securing properly qualified “dual 
professors” to represent teacher training in the va- 
rious academic and special fields. Eleven such pro- 
fessors are members of the present staff. In due time, 
others must be added. 

The new school seems to afford advantages of unity 





*Ganders, Harry S., “The Selection of Prospective 
Teachers in the Sophomore Year of the University,” Official 
Report, American Educational Research Association, Febru- 
ary 1936, pp. 49-58. 

*Ganders, Harry S., “Dual Professorships,” Educational 
Record, October 1936, pp. 466-470. 











and cooperation, over inter-college competitions. 
Academic and special, as well as professional faculties 
concerned with teacher preparation, are held respon- 
sible for continuous evolution of an improving pro- 
gram; conflicting counsel to students is eliminated; 
departmental lines are less serious barriers to free 
utilization of all institutional resources for teacher 
education; unwarranted duplication of academic in- 
struction is obviated; the responsibility for teacher 
education is made a primary function of a major or- 
ganization; in short, an organization is created 
whereby an all-University responsibility can be dis- 
charged through an all-University agency. 

No one acquainted with university staffs imagines 
that all administrative officers and professors, even if 
selected because of their interest in teacher prepara- 
tion, are possessed of all necessary experience. Nor is 
the elimination of inappropriate materials from 
courses easily achieved. Furthermore, a general and 
wholehearted acceptance of the selective admission 
principle, as applied to sophomores of one’s own insti- 
tution, is not quickly embraced by all parents, faculties 
and alumni. However, the new organization facili- 
tates advance in all these important phases of profes- 
sional education. Consolidation of these gains re- 
quires the staunch support of a courageous university 
president and positive cooperation on the part of 
many. Fortunately, the success of such an all-Univer- 
sity School is predicated upon the type of cooperation 
which a common purpose makes not only essential but 
mutually beneficial. 





Demand for Adult Education 
in One Community 


By J. R. SHANNON* 


As long as a person is alive, he will be active, both 
physically and mentally, and will get experience 
whether we wish it or not. Therefore, it becomes the 
duty of the school and of other social agencies to sur- 
round each person with such environment that his 
experiences will be those that contribute to the greatest 
happiness of the largest number of people in the long 
run. 

This obligation to an individual does not cease with 


* J. R. Shannon is professor of education at Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana. He is a graduate 
of Indiana State Normal and received the master’s (1922) 
and doctor's (1927) degrees from Indiana University where 
he also became a member of Phi Delta Kappa. In present- 
ing this evidence of the demand for adult education, he states 
that acknowledgment for assistance in gathering the data is 
due the members of the class in Education 573 at Indiana 
State Teachers College, summer of 1936. 
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his childhood. Since a normal adult is by nature ac- 
tive, his energies must be directed into wholesome 
channels when his lack of need, o1 of opportunity, for 
remunerative employment permits, or forces him into, 
longer periods of leisure. Both the individual and so- 
ciety prefer that this increasing amount of leisure be 
well spent, for the individual hates idleness, and mis- 
chief finds work for idle hands to do. Discerning 
minds recognize that adult education offers one of the 
best ways out. The idle individual wants it, and so- 
ciety should see that his want is gratified. 

The following personal experience, volunteered by 
a stranger, evinces the demand for adult education by 
showing one man’s point of view. 


“I certainly wish that State Teachers College would or- 
ganize some night classes so that a working man might get 
some college training. You know a high-school education 
has become so common that it just doesn’t count any more. 
Only recently there was a very desirable and lucrative posi- 
tion open for which I was well qualified in a practical way, but 
do you know that in spite of substantial backing in the form 
of mutual friends, I was unable to get even an interview 
with the employing official.” 

The present report shows the demand for adult ed- 
ucation in a typical industrial community. The com- 
munity is Terre Haute, Indiana, and the data apply 
to the city or to the county in which the city is the 
metropolis, depending on their nature. In either 
case, they apply to the community of Terre Haute. 
The data are as complete as reasonable investigation 
could make them, and all were supplied by re- 
sponsible persons in charge of the various educational 
agencies concerned. 

For a period of years preceding 1930, the city 
schools made a reasonable effort to satisfy a part of 
the demand, but the offering was restricted to voca- 
tional courses. By charging an enrollment fee, the city 
was able at a small expense to itself to offer seventeen 
courses that served 239 women and 172 men.t The 
figures showing the demand in 1936 are much larger 
than these, although the city school has discontinued 
adult education, but they include other than enroll- 
ments in vocational courses. These figures are shown 
in the table which follows. 

Opinions may differ as to what agencies to include 
in the survey. The ones selected represent the group 
judgment of twenty-eight critics. Vestibule schools, 
the army, navy, and prisons were purposely omitted. 
Some agencies extant shortly before 1936 but not in 
that year were not considered, but such probably were 
compensated for by a few new ones which could not 
have been included in a survey a year earlier. One 


* Burke, Edward F. Adult Education Sponsored by the 
City Schools of Terre Haute, 1925-1929. An unpublished 
study at Indiana State Teachers College, 1936. 
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group which probably should have been included but 
was not consists of Terre Haute citizens who attend 
Indiana State Teachers College but who have no in- 
tention of ever becoming teachers. These people who 
are using a teachers college for liberal arts purposes 
were left out because their number could not be de- 
termined, or even estimated, very accurately. 

An effort was made to get accurate figures concern- 
ing numbers, sex, and ages of adults served by the vari- 
ous educational agencies, but this was not always pos- 
sible. All people included are above the age of 16, 
however. The representatives of the educational 
agencies who supplied the data gave figures for only 
people above high-school age or above 16 and out of 
school. 


Enrollments in Adult Education by 
Type, Sex, and Age 


Enrollment 


Classes Women Men Total 


W. P. A. adult education 
Academic subjects 
Literacy and Americanization 1152 
Vocational education, first aid, 
and life saving 460 1600 
Workers’ training 79 ~=113 
Good Will Industries 
Agriculture 
Bookkeeping 
Broom making 
Carpentry 
Chair caning 
Dry cleaning 
Electrical work 
Furniture refinishing 
Health education 
Multigraphing 
Painting 
Religious education 
Sewing 
Shoe repairing 
Welding school taught by an 
I. S. T. C. instructor 
Agricultural classes 


796 
2209 


608 
1057 
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sponsored 


Dairy legume 
Farm machinery 
Johnson grass 
Orchard and vegetables .... 
Poultry 
Weeds and plant diseases 
Farm Bureau training camp.... 
Tribune-Star cooking school... 
Meis Store knitting classes 
Singer Sewing Machine sewing 
classes 
Beauty culture 
Bon Ton Beauty School 
Smart Appearance Beauty Col- 
lege 
Voorhees Law School 
Business education 
Terre Haute Commercial Col- 


‘4 
Wabash-Brown Business Col- 
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Enrollment 


Classes Women Men Total 


Nurses training 
Saint Anthony Hospital | eee 71 
Union Hospital ee 30 

Boxing school taught by a local 
ex-pugilist* 15 

Cox Aviation Field school in 
aviation 35 

Reputable correspondence 
schools that supplied data 
International Correspondence 

Schools 62 
LaSalle Extension University 40 

Red Cross life saving class 5 

Mental hygiene class sponsored 
by Parent-Teacher Council*.. 22 30 

Health education sponsored by 
Board of Public Health* 

Chest clinic 8 20 
Child health 40 
Girl Scout classes Gans 7 
Infant care OD. das 10 
Prenatal clinic Oe dees 15 
Venereal disease 500 900 1400 

Safety education lectures spon- 
sored by Board of Public 
Safety** 

Fire prevention classes spon- 
sored by City Fire Depart- 
ment* 20 30 50 

Private music lessons 
known and reputable teachers 42 67 

Dancing classes in schools that 
would give any data 30 

Bridge classes reported by one 
instructor 4 16 

Golf classes conducted by “pros” 
at four courses 

Community Theatre* 15 

Radio Club* 36 

Art League* 12 

Temple Israel open forums*... 75 

Indiana Historical Society mem- 


1200 1800 3000 


28 
Workers Alliance classes in eco- 
nomics* 25 
Arche Literary Society* apeer 40 
Book and Fireside Club* 35 
Terre Haute Literary Society* 14 
Travel and Study Club* ie late 15 
American Association of Univer- 
sity Women study groups* 
Women’s Department Club study 
groups (general programs not 
included ) * 
Postgraduates in three city high 


429 


27 

C. C. C. camps (no data on the 

number enrolled for educa- 

tional courses) 397 

But little needs to be said about the data presented 
above. It tells its own story. Some implications are 
in order, however. 

1. To a considerable extent the agencies listed are 
directly or indirectly seeking financial profit by their 


* Average attendance at meetings. 
** Totals for the season with no record of attendance at 
individual classes or lectures. 
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educational programs. What would be the picture if 
the public were really to try to provide each person 
with an environment conducive to the greatest happi- 
ness to the greatest number ? 

2. What would the picture be, on the other hand, if 
the W. P. A. classes were discontinued ? 

3. The present report concerns only one com- 
munity, but it probably is typical. Similar figures 
showing the demand for adult education can be found 
for practically any community in America. Adult 
education is not just a fad or an emergency measure. 
What the school executive is to do about it is an issue 
which every community must face. 


The Road to Enriched Living 


By G. P. DEYOE* 


Prolonged discussion is unnecessary to convince 
most of us that the rank and file of American people 
have achieved in a small way, only, the type of en- 
riched living suggested in the “good life” and the 
“American dream.” James Truslow Adams has stated 
that the dream or hope of Americans has been of a 
“better, richer, and happier life for all our citizens of 
every rank.” Most of us will agree that these con- 


ceptions of enriched living should be translated into 


the life and actions of all. 

It is true that there is increased time for leisure, but 
it appears that only in a limited manner has this time 
been utilized for life enrichment. It is true that 
science has gone far in conquering the forces of na- 
ture and in revealing potentialities for an age of 
abundance, but the masses of people thus far have 
been deprived of many of its benefits. Because of 
this failure to distribute the benefits of a technological 
age and because of the failure to offset certain of its 
negative effects, our much-vaunted age of science is 
leaving in its wake an astounding number of physical 
and mental derelicts. For a considerable portion of 
those whose fate has not been so drastic, the future 
appears to hold little more than a colorless and drab 
existence. 

In his famous book, Man the Unknown, Dr. Alexis 
Carrell states that the human organism is in many 


* G. P. Deyoe is a member of the staff of State Teachers 
College, Platteville, Wisconsin. He is a graduate of Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa, in 1919; received the master’s de- 
gree at the University of Chicago in 1928; and became a doc- 
tor at Teachers College, Columbia University in 1934. Dr. 
Deyoe became a member of Phi Delta Kappa while studying 
at the University of Chicago. 

This brief article is adapted from an opening address as 
president of the Southwestern Wisconsin Teachers Associa- 
tion at the annual convention, Platteville, October 9, 1936. 
ne theme for the convention was “Education for Enriched 

iving.”” 


ways unsuited to the type of life incident to an age 
of technology. He suggests that we should find ways 
by which we may offset or avoid the high pressures, 
noises, congestion, sedentary ways of living, and other 
undesirable influences of modern life. 

While on a trip this past summer, the writer visited 
at the home of the Borsodi family which is located near 
Suffern, New York. Some years ago, this family left 
the city and returned to the land where they proceeded 
to hew out for themselves a high type of creative liv- 
ing. In so doing they revived many of the old handi- 
crafts of the home, raised and processed a large portion 
of their own food, and developed an improved type of 
home and community life. The title of their book, 
Flight from the City, suggests better than a lengthy 
discussion their motives for adopting this mode of life. 
This move should not be interpreted as a step back- 
ward to a primitive, subsistence type of living. 
Through modifications and adaptations, they are 
utilizing many devices and considerable scientific 
knowledge of modern times. This “experiment” is 
providing many suggestions for offsetting many of the 
undesirable features of modern city life and for satisfy- 
ing certain creative urges which all too commonly 
remain suppressed. It is not intended to suggest that 
this is the “way out” for more than a portion of our 
population now concentrated in large urban centers, 
but it should suggest to many of us now in the wide, 
open spaces of rural America that there may be “acres 
of diamonds” in our own back yards. 

How may we utilize the bounties of nature and 
the developments of a technological age to bring about 
a greater enrichment of the lives of the masses of peo- 
ple? Allow me to suggest three essentials which ap- 
pear to be basic. 

In the first place, our system of education needs to be 
such that the ideals, knowledge, and skills which are 
necessary for enriched living are inculcated in youth 
and adult. This will require increased attention to the 
fine arts and practical arts, many of which are com- 
monly neglected in our country and village schools. 
In many cases, the smaller the school, the more for- 
mal and barren the curriculum offerings. In some 
cases, under the guise of “fads and frills,” some of 
the enriching portions of the curriculum were elimi- 
nated during the depression, but there are encouraging 
evidences recently of increased attention to them. 

In addition to the fine and practical arts, there is 
abundant opportunity for enrichment through the im- 
provement of many of the regular subjects of the 
school curriculum and through the many contacts of 
pupils and teachers in their day to day relationships. 
This implies a changed approach in instructional ef- 
forts from the primary emphasis on acquisition of 
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facts to that of personal and social growth and enrich- 
ment. Teachers must formulate a philosophy of edu- 
cation which inspires their relations with the pupils 
and the people of the community. Teaching informa- 
tion is relatively easy, but the development of character 
and the ability to enjoy the esthetic is difficult. 

A. E. Morgan, in The Long Road, has expressed 
the idea that our present social order is reaching such 
size and complexity that a marked strengthening of 
character in its citizens is basic to further sound de- 
velopment of society. Without doubt, much in our 
educational procedures tends to overemphasize the 
motive of individual gain to the neglect of the motive 
of service to the group. Our educational systems 
should influence a larger proportion of the population 
for increased portions of their lives. This implies an 
increased attendance of the late elementary and the 
high-school age groups. In certain rural regions in 
Wisconsin, for example, it has been found that over 
half of the young people of high-school age are not 
in school. In addition, there must be a marked ex- 
tension of adult education. So far, the efforts in this 
field have been scattered and feeble, but there is an 
increasing demand by adults for types of education 
that provide cultural enrichment as well as vocational 
training. 

Preparation for gaining a livelihood is an impor- 
tant part of a good educational program. The modern 
age with its rapid changes in occupation calls for an 
education which not only provides vocational train- 
ing for the present but one which makes it possible for 
individuals to adapt themselves in gaining a livelihood 
to the changing demands of technological develop- 
ments. 

In the second place, if enriched living is to become 
a reality for the masses of people, they must be pro- 
vided with reasonable economic security. In certain 
respects, our modern age of technology has brought 
to many people a forced type of leisure, because of 
little or no opportunity to work for a livelihood. Some 
economists and sociologists declare that no event in 
history, except possibly the world war, has caused such 
widespread physical and mental suffering as the re- 
cent economic Crisis. 

Lorado Taft, the great sculptor, has said: ‘The 
stern business of making a living is so desperate that 
few think of making a life. We live in a world of 
beauty, are immersed in it, yet seldom see it!” 

Many scientists who have studied human nature be- 
lieve that man is naturally kind and generous towards 
his fellows. He becomes hostile to them only when 
deprived of the basic necessities of life or through an 
overemphasis on the profit motive. The unbridled 


profit motive expressed in the philosophy of “Each 
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man for himself and the devil take the hindmost’’ has 
not led to economic security for the people at large. 
By giving it a place of prominence we have overlooked 
the possibilities for the finer motives as drives for 
action. Altruism, love of beauty, pride in workman- 
ship, and social approval represent a few of the mo- 
tives, now frequently submerged, which could be de- 
veloped and used for the ultimate good of the human 
race as a whole. 

As time goes on, fewer and fewer workers will be 
needed on the farm and in the factory to produce the 
basic necessities of life. This will release mankind 
in increasing numbers for other forms of endeavor. 
Hereby the mechanical slaves of a modern age should 
release human energies which may be directed to the 
cultural advancement of the race. We havea place for 
surplus workers in various types of service occupations 
which would extend opportunities for recreation, art, 
health, and education. It remains to be seen if we will 
utilize these human energies to increased advantage 
for the promotion of the happiness and well-being of 
the masses of people. 

As a third essential for life enrichment, people 
must learn to live together in a wholesome, cooperative 
relationship. To the extent that this is achieved, 
democracy becomes a reality. With the shibboleth of 
“rugged individualism” shouted from the housetops, 
much of human activity has been contrary to the build- 
ing of a cooperative society. The traits of tolerance, 
altruism, and generosity are basic to a philosophy of 
working together, as cooperation is not undertaken to 
make rich one person or a few, but to improve the lives 
of the masses. 

Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Finland are out- 
standing examples of what can be accomplished 
through the extension of cooperative relationships. 
Poverty in these countries has been reduced, unemploy- 
ment is low, marked extremes in wealth no longer 
exist, and, more important than all, the masses of 
people have adopted the ways of enriched living. Ed- 
ucation has been an important factor in paving the way 
for group action, group action has led to increased 
economic security, and all three have made enriched 
living a reality for the masses of people. The caption, 
“I sing behind the plow” is said to characterize the 
life and spirit of the rural people of Denmark, and 
this appears to be typical in most or all of the countries 
to which reference has been made. 

According to James Truslow Adams, “If the Ameri- 
can dream is to come true and abide with us, it will, at 
bottom, depend on the people themselves.” The 
escape from an age of scarcity to a life of abundance 
will not become a reality unless the people develop the 
ability, character, and idealism for working together. 
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Keeping Abreast of the Times 


Personal and Professional 


Hots P. ALLEN, associate professor of education 
and acting head of the department of education at 
Claremont Colleges, has been appointed registrar and 
director of placement in the Harvard Graduate School 
of Education. Frep C. SmMirH, whom Doctor Allen 
succeeds, has become dean of the graduate school of 
the University of Tennessee. 


FREDERICK ARCHER, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Louisville, Ky., has accepted a professorship 
in the school of education at the University of Ala- 
bama, succeeding CLARENCE M. DANNELLEY, who 
has been elected superintendent of the Montgomery 
County, Ala., schools. 


RoBerT T. BapsT, former associate superintendent 
in charge of secondary schools in Buffalo, N. Y., is now 
superintendent of schools. He has a long record of 
service in the Buffalo school system. 


DARRELL BARNARD, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Ault, Colo., GLENN BouGH, and ROBERT 
Busu, have been appointed to the faculty of the Colo- 
rado State College of Education at Greeley. Mr. Bush 
is dean of men; the others are instructional appoint- 
ments. 


Davip P. BARROWS, now dean of the college, will 
assume the duties of president at Lawrence College, 
Appleton, Wis., on February 1, 1937. 


A. T. BELKNAP has been named acting president of 
the State Teachers College, Mansfield, Pa., succeeding 
W. R. STRAUGHN, deceased. He had been serving as 
dean of education at the college. 


PAUL S. BURGESS, since 1931 dean of the college of 
agriculture and acting president at the University of 
Arizona, has been chosen for the presidency of that 
school. 


ARVID J. BURKE has been appointed director of pub- 
lic information of the New York State Teachers As- 
sociation. 


James F. BurscH has been named assistant city 
superintendent of schools at Sacramento, Calif. 


Percy F. CRANE succeeds JAMES N. Harr as direc- 
tor of admissions at the University of Maine. Doctor 
Hart, dean of the university, will retire this year after 
serving the university for nearly fifty years. Mr. Crane 
has been assistant head master at Gould’s Academy, 
Bethel, Me., for the past five years. 
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DONALD CRESSWELL, former director of publica- 
tions in the Pennsylvania state department of public 
instruction, has been appointed managing editor of 
Occupation, published by the Carnegie Foundation’s 
vocational guidance association. 


MakrVIN L. DarsigE, dean of teachers college, Uni- 
versity of California, delivered the fourth annual John 
Adams Lecture on the Los Angeles campus of the uni- 
versity, November 25. The lectureship was established 
by university regents to coordinate with a similar John 
Adams lectureship established at the University of 
London, as a means of increasing understanding be- 
tween the English-speaking nations. Sir John Adams, 
who died in 1934, was professor of education at Lon- 
don from 1902 to 1933, coming to California in 1923. 


BurTON E. Davis, principal of the East San Pedro 
elementary school, located at Fish Harbor in Los An- 
geles harbor, received as a gift from the Japanese pa- 
rents of his all-Japanese pupils a trip to Japan during 
the past summer. Mr. Davis writes that the Fukei Kai 
(Fathers Council) cooperates in a very close way with 
school teachers. They have contributed to a play- 
ground, purchased a movie camera, extra piano, and 
built a small Japanese garden on the school ground, all 
at their own expense. Lately the parents’ group has 
sponsored a Boy Scout and a Girl Scout troup. Says 
Mr. Davis, further: 

“Our Japanese parents practice a high type of social 
wisdom in many of their community relationships. 
They did not offer to send the principal of the school 
to Japan without at first offering the teacher who has 
served their children faithfully and well for seven- 
teen years, a chance to go also. . . . would not have 
teachers feel that only administrators may hope to be 
given special favors at their hands. It is reported 

. . that an old Japanese custom has been to give very 
special gifts to teachers when they have served a school 
as long as fifteen years, and think what American pa- 
rents do to teachers who tarry too long in one place!” 


EDMUND E. Day was elected fifth president of Cor- 
nell University, to succeed LIVINGSTON FARRAND, who 
will retire next June after 17 years as head of the 
school. Doctor Day, 53 years old, organized the 
school of business administration at the University of 
Michigan, and has been director of social sciences of 
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the Rockefeller Foundation and director of the Gen- 
eral Education Board. 


Ray DEAN of Sacramento was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Northern California Elementary Principals 
Association. LyRRELL BULLARD, district superintend- 
ent at Maxwell, was named vice-president, and J. E. 
KALER, secretary. 


WarreEN E. ForsyTHE of University of Michigan's 
school of education is traveling in Europe and attend- 
ing several conferences on mental hygiene and student 


health. 


RICHARD C. Foster, a lawyer of Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
will succeed GEORGE H. DENNy on January 1, as pres- 
ident of the University of Alabama. Mr. Foster is 41 
years of age. According to Time, university trustees 
wrote Newton D. Baker, asking for advice in picking a 
president. He is said to have suggested their looking 
for a lawyer about 40 years old. 


Harry I. Goon, director of commercial education 
in the Buffalo, N. Y., high schools, has been appointed 
associate superintendent in charge of secondary educa- 
tion. He has been in the Buffalo public schools for 14 
years. 


RussELL T. GreGG has been named assistant profes- 
sor of education in charge of secondary education at 
Syracuse University. He was formerly at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 


JoHN W. GUNSTREAM, superintendent at Carroll- 
ton, Tex., has resigned to become a deputy state super- 
intendent. He is succeeded by C. C. CARVER, former 
superintendent of the Vickery schools. Mr. Carver, 
in turn, is succeeded at Vickery by T. D. Mayo, former 
superintendent of the Lancaster, Tex., schools. 


RoswELt G. HAM, since 1920 a member of the Yale 
faculty in English, will, in September, 1937, become 
president of Mount Holyoke College, Hadley, Mass. 


H. F. HARE, supervising principal of the Camp Hill, 
Pa., schools, has been named director of secondary edu- 
cation in the Pennsylvania state department of public 
instruction, succeeding J. A. NEWPHER. 


S. B. HATHORN is now dean of the department of 
education of Mississippi State College, Starkville, Miss. 
He was formerly state supervisor of high schools for 
Mississippi. 

T. C. Hoty of the bureau of educational research at 
Ohio State University was elected president of the Na- 
tional Council on Schoolhouse Construction at a recent 
meeting of the council in Austin, Tex. 


RoBERT C. Horn, dean of Muhlenberg College, 
has been appointed acting president of the school until 


a successor to JOHN A. W. HAAs is named. Mr. Haas 
resigned after 32 years as president of the college. 


W. HARDIN HUGHES is now research consultant in 
education at the Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, 
Calif. 


R. G. Jones, former superintendent of schools in 
Cleveland, has been appointed to the newly created 
post of supervising director of guidance in the senior 
high schools of that city. 


W. H. Kirk's service of 45 years as superintendent 
of the East Cleveland schools is cited as “probably a 
national record for tenure in one school administrative 
position” by Ohio Schools. 


CHARLES W. KNUDSEN of George Peabody College 
for Teachers is, during the current year, a lecturer in 
Harvard University’s graduate school of education. 


ARTHUR W. KRAUSE has been chosen acting super- 
intendent of the Grand Rapids, Mich., schools, suc- 
ceeding L. A. BUTLER, resigned. Mr. Krause was for- 
merly principal of the South High School in Grand 
Rapids. 

J. L. Larson, formerly superintendent of schools at 
Grundy Center, Ia., is now superintendent of the 
Ames, Ia., schools. 


O. R. LE BEAU, in a doctoral study of factors affect- 
ing the need among negroes for graduate courses in 
agriculture, shows that about three-fourths of negro 
college graduates are engaged in school teaching, and 
that nearly all who held agricultural positions of a 
permanent nature were vocational teachers, extension 
workers, or college workers. He recommends graduate 
facilities for negroes by means of public scholarships, 
adding graduate departments to existing negro state 
colleges, the admission of negroes to white graduate 
schools, and the establishment of regional graduate 
schools for negroes, the last probably being the most 
workable. 


Puiuip A. Lippy has been made acting director of 
the Junior College of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. He succeeds to a portion of the work formerly 
carried on by Frank C. Touton, deceased. 


ROBEN J. MAASKE, a member of the Oregon state 
department of education, has accepted an assistantship 
at the college of education, University of Minnesota. 


LUTHER L. Mays, formerly an instructor in psy- 
chology at the University of Illinois, is now an assistant 
professor of education at the University of Oregon. 
He will take over a portion of the remedial teaching 
work formerly done by R. W. DEBusk, deceased. 


JOHN L. McCommons has been made assistant sup- 
erintendent in charge of business affairs in the Spring- 
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field, Mass., schools. Other Springfield appointments 
are: R. E. PARKER, formerly in charge of business af- 
fairs, to be principal of the Chestnut Street Junior High 
School, succeeding ALBERT CANDLIN, who is retiring; 
and S. E. McKERLEY, to be principal of the Evening 
High School. 


MarTIN F. O’CoNNor has succeeded FRANCIS A. 
BAGNALL as president of the Framingham (Mass.) 
State Teachers College. He was formerly principal of 
the Roberts School in Cambridge, and a teacher in Bos- 
ton University’s school of education. Doctor Bagnall 
has retired after many years of service. 


CLARENCE PASCHALL, University Examiner at the 
University of California since 1925, has resigned. He 
has been succeeded by HirAM W. Epwarbs as director 
of secondary-school relations, and by L. A. WILLIAMS 
as associate director of secondary-school relations. 
They will share the responsibilities of Doctor Paschall’s 


post. 

W. E. PEIK, professor of education at the University 
of Minnesota, will continue the work begun by ZENS 
L. SMITH in the teacher education division of the New 
York Regents Inquiry under the direction of Charles 
H. Judd. Mr. Smith is teaching in the junior col- 
lege of the University of Chicago. 


ALBERT S. RAUBENHEIMER has been appointed act- 
ing dean of the college of letters, arts, and sciences at 
the University of Southern California, succeeding 
Frank C. Touton, deceased. 


THEODORE L. RELLER, who was awarded a post- 
doctorate fellowship for study abroad last year, has re- 
turned to the University of Pennsylvania as assistant 
professor of education. He studied the administra- 
tion of public education in the larger cities of England 
and Scotland, and found of special interest the closer 
relationship of the local municipal authorities to the 
local education authorities and also the extent to 
which local authorities have reconciled national aid 
and leadership. 


R. K. REPLOGLE, formerly principal at Grandview 
Heights, and W. W. MILLER, principal of the Linden 
School, have been appointed assistant superintendents 
in the Columbus, Ohio, schools. 


A. G. Rinn, formerly on the faculty at the Chico 
State College, California, has become state supervisor 
of vocational agriculture in the state department of 
education. 


WALTER H. SAuVAIN, formerly principal of the 
Daniel Butler School at Belmont, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed to an assistant professorship at Bucknell Uni- 
versity. 


CHARLES F. SEIDEL has been named acting superin- 
tendent of the Allentown, Pa., schools, temporarily 
filling the vacancy caused by the death of Hiram W. 
Dopp, who held the position for 20 years. Mr. Seidel 
was formerly director of junior high schools at Allen- 
town. 


W. R. Smit, formerly supervising principal at 
Evans City, Pa., succeeds WALTER B. JONES as chief 
of the personnel examination division of the Pennsyl- 
vania state department of public instruction. Dr. 
Jones has been made chief of industrial education. 


FRED STETSON of the University of Oregon has 
been appointed to act as an agent of the United States 
Office of Education, in cooperation with other edu- 
cation organizations, in surveys of representative 
school systems of the West. 


MauRIcE E. Troyer, formerly of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, has been appointed an assistant professor in 
education at Syracuse University. 


Guy A. WEAKLEY, superintendent of El Centro, 
Calif., elementary schools, has been named to coordi- 
nate the work of all levels of instruction at that city. 
This year he has assumed the further responsibility of 
heading the Central Union high school and junior col- 
lege districts. 


WILLIAM E. WELD has become the eighth president 
of Wells College, a school for women. He was for- 
merly a professor of economics at the University of 
Rochester. 


ARTHUR H. WILDE, dean-emeritus of Boston Uni- 
versity’s school of education comments on education 
in Massachusetts: 

“The principles and ideals which Horace Mann 
fought to instill and to maintain in our system of edu- 
cation are rapidly disappearing, to the great detriment 
of the people of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
Educational conditions in this state in the last decade 
have so declined that Massachusetts can no longer boast 
absolute educational leadership. Rather, it has swung 
to the West.” 


J. D. WiLiaMs, associate professor in the college 
of education at the University of Kentucky, and direc- 
tor of the University School, has been elected parent- 
education chairman for the state of Kentucky. 


GILBERT WRENN has resigned from the faculty at 
Stanford University to become assistant director of the 
General College and associate professor of education 
at the University of Minnesota. 


W. E. Youns, for several years director of elemen- 
tary education at Hibbing, Minn., is now an assistant 
professor of education at Syracuse University. 
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Meetings and Conferences 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, meeting in 
San Antonio, Texas, December 2-5, investigated the 
prediction of a scarcity of workers in certain trades. 
Other topics considered were: ‘Vocational Training 
that the Employer and the Public School Ought to Pro- 
vide” ; “Training Oil Field Workers” ; “Training for 
Operation and Maintenance of the Diesel Engine” ; 
“What Air Conditioning Means for Industrial Educa- 
tion”; “Vocational Training for Wage-Earning Girls 
and Women”; and others. 


The ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES met 
for its thirty-eighth annual conference in Austin, 
Texas, November 4-6, guest of the University of 
Texas. 

Addresses included “Higher Education in Science 
and Engineering,” W. V. Houston, California Insti- 
tute of Technology; “The Pseudo Science of Litera- 
ture,” Otto Heller, Washington University; ‘“Desira- 
bility and Place of Cooperation in American Higher 
Education,” H. Y. Benedict, president, University of 
Texas; “New Opportunities for the Liberal Graduate 
School,” Edward S. Robinson; “Intellectual Freedom 
in a Democracy,” Edward P. Cheyney, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Deans of graduate schools heard Charles B. Lipman 
of the University of California discuss ‘Associations 
of Professional Schools and Some Problems Which 
They Pose foc American Universities,” and Harry M. 
Goodwin of Massachusetts Institute of Technology on 
““Subsidizing Graduate Students.” 

Reports were heard from the following commit- 
tees: Standing committee on classification of univer- 
sities and colleges, headed by Fernandus Pay, Indiana 
University ; special committee on problems and plans 
for the investigation of graduate work in this country, 
headed by George H. Chase, Harvard University ; spe- 
cial committee on graduate work beyond the master’s 
degree for teachers in secondary schools, Charles H. 
Judd, University of Chicago; problems relating to the 
master’s degree, a special committee headed by W. J. 
Robbins, University of Missouri; special committee on 
foreign-student problems, headed by R. K. Richtmyer, 
Cornell ; post-doctoral education, headed by L. B. Wil- 
son, University of Minnesota; and post-doctoral re- 
search fellowships, headed by George H. Chase, Har- 
vard University. 


The ASSOCIATION OF URBAN UNIVERSITIES, whose 
membership includes municipal institutions of higher 
learning, held its twenty-third annual convention in 
Detroit, November 9-10, under auspices of Wayne 
University. 


Addresses in the program of the convention in- 
cluded: “Some Problems in Connection with the Mas- 
ter’s Degree,” by C. S. Marsh, associate director, the 
American Council on Education; ‘The Urban Univer- 
sities and Research,” by Walton C. John, senior spe- 
cialist, in Higher Education, Office of Education; 
“Urban Universities and Urban Politics,” Frederic 
Siedenburg, S. J., University of Detroit; ‘The Urban 
Center in the Development of Higher Education,” 
Frederick Fisher, pastor, Central Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Detroit; “College Aptitude of Adult Stu- 
dents,” Lewis A. Froman, University of Buffalo; 
“Abilities and Characteristics of Students in Extension 
Courses,” Herbert Sorenson, University of Minnesota; 
and “The Urban University and its Relation to the 
Community,”’ Charles L. Spain, Wayne University. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE UNIVERSITIES 
convened at the University of Texas, November 19-20, 
to consider problems in the field of higher education. 

Among the addresses were the following: ‘What 
and Why is Progressive Education,” by Frederick M. 
Hunter, chancellor of the University system of Ore- 
gon; ‘Outside Activities for Pay by Full-Time Mem- 
bers of the University Staff,” by J. C. Futrall, presi- 
dent, University of Arkansas; ‘Higher Education in 
Mexico,” by J. Vasquez Vela, minister of education 
in Mexico; ‘““What is the Matter with the Graduate 
Work?” by John J. Tigert, president, University of 
Florida; and ‘“What Obligations, if any, Has the State 
University Toward the Student Aside from Formal In- 
struction ?”’ by Mervin G. Neale, president, University 
of Idaho. 

Other addresses included ‘Under What Conditions, 
if any, Should State Universities Confer Honorary De- 
grees?”’ by H. Y. Benedict, president, University of 
Texas; and “What are the Limits to Academic Free- 
dom for University Professors?” by Frank P. Graham, 
president, University of North Carolina. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
BuSINESS OFFICIALS held its silver anniversary con- 
vention in St. Louis, October 12-17. One of the fea- 
tures of the meeting was a panel discussion, ‘“‘Cooper- 
ation between the federal government and the states 
and their local governments in the support of public 
schools,” led by Fred Engelhardt of the University of 
Minnesota. E. E. Lewis, Ohio State University ; C. W. 
Atkins, St. Louis ; Nelson B. Henry, University of Chi- 
cago; and E. S. Lawler, Northwestern, were on the 
panel. 

Addresses were given by W. E. Goslin, superintend- 
ent of the Webster Groves, Mo., schools, on ‘The 
Merit Type Teachers’ Salary Schedule”; W. W. Car- 
penter, University of Missouri, on “‘Cleaning and Sani- 
tation Problems”; Ralph Irons, superintendent, Evans- 
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ville, Ind., on “Efficiency and Economy Through Vis- 
ual Education”; N. L. Engelhardt, Teachers College, 
on ‘Growing Emphasis of Nationalism in the Field of 
Education in World Affairs” ; and J. G. Fowlkes, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, on “The Functions of the Busi- 
ness Manager in Controlling a School Budget.” 


First NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON EDUCATIONAL 
BROADCASTING was held in Washington, D. C., De- 
cember 10-12. Seven general sessions and twenty 
discussion groups were addressed by such authorities 
as J. W. Studebaker, Commissioner of Education; 
H. W. Van Loon; William M. Lewis, president of 
La Fayette University; Howard W. Odum, University 
of North Carolina; Arthur N. Holcombe, Harvard; 
and others. Harold L. Ickes, Anning S. Prall, and 
David Sarnoff also were featured speakers. 

Discussions were held on such topics as ‘The Broad- 
casting Station as a Community Enterprise,” ‘‘Educa- 
tional Broadcasting in Other Countries,” “Radio in 
the Life of the Child,” “Classroom Broadcasting,” 
“Polling and Measuring the Audience,” “Labor's Ex- 
perience in Radio,” “Research Problems in Radio Edu- 
cation,” “The University Broadcasting Station,” and 
“Radio and Propaganda.” 

The Thursday evening session, presented under 
auspices of the Institute of Radio Engineers, dealt 
with technical aspects of radio. At the formal ban- 
quet Friday evening, the theme of the speeches was 
“The Influence of Radio in the Comity of Nations.” 

The conference was sponsored by the Office of Edu- 
cation, the Federal Communications Commission, and 
68 other organizations. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH, 
holding its silver anniversary meeting in Boston, No- 
vember 26-28, centered its discussion about the theme, 
“American Youth and English.” Rudolph Lindquist 
of Ohio State talked on youth problems; Walter 
Barnes of New York University, on youth and lan- 
guage; Clarence Sherman, Providence librarian, on a 
public library program for youth; Philips E. Osgood, 
on “The Challenge of the Theater and Photoplay in 
the Moulding of American Youth”; and Dora V. 
Smith, president of the council, on the theme-topic. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE P. T. A. met in Chi- 
cago, November 11, to consider the general topic, 
“Education for Family Living Today.” Among the 
speakers were Rachel Yarros, Carleton Washburne, 
Gordon Hullfish, Mark May, Ralph Ojemann, L. R. 
Alderman, A. L. Threlkeld, R. A. Kent, and George 
Stoddard. 


MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION OF HISTORY AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCE TEACHERS met in annual conference 
at Teachers College, November 20-21. The theme of 


the Friday afternoon session was “The Professional 
Training and Continued Growth of Teachers” ; of the 
Saturday morning meeting, ‘Integration in School and 
College. Edward P. Cheney spoke on “Intellectual 
Freedom in a Democracy”’ ; Horace Taylor, on ‘‘Seven- 
teen Years of Contemporary Civilization in Columbia 
College”; and Harold Rugg on “Seventeen Years of 
Integration in the Schools: An Appraisal.” 


The fourteenth INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS was 
held at Riverside, Calif., with government officials, 
business men, and educators from 16 universities in 
attendance. Current international problems affecting 
the future of Europe, and brought about by affairs in 
Italy, Russia, Germany, and the Far East were dis- 
cussed, together with such subjects as class-conflict, 
peace, neutrality, and world-economics. Rufus B. von 
KleinSmid, president of the University of Southern 
California, is chancellor of the Institute. 


Eleventh annual BUCKNELL CONFERENCE ON EDu- 
CATION, held at Bucknell University, October 16-17 
on the theme, “Developing Responsible Citizenship,” 
introduced a new type of general-session meeting. 
E. C. Lindeman of the New York School of Social 
Work spoke for thirty minutes on the foregoing topic, 
followed by a panel comprising persons both in and 
out of education work. Other speakers at the confer- 
ence were Frank Kingdon, University of Newark, and 
C. C. Fries, editor of the Oxford Middle English 
Dictionary. 

A HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS CONFERENCE con- 
vened for its fifteenth annual meeting under auspices 
of the school of education, Indiana University, No- 
vember 13-14, to study the theme, “Bridging the Gap 
Between High School and After.” Ira M. Smith, 
registrar of the University of Michigan, was the guest 
speaker. 


ASSOCIATION OF SUMMER SESSION DEANS AN DI- 
RECTORS met at Northwestern University, October 23- 
25, to consider ways and means of improving the na- 
tion’s facilities for summer education. Schools repre- 
sented included Arkansas, Buffalo, Catholic Univer- 
sity, Chicago, Columbia, Cornell, George Peabody, 
George Washington, Illinois, lowa, Iowa State, Johns 
Hopkins, Lehigh, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New York University, 
Northwestern, Pennsylvania State, Pennsylvania, Rut- 
gers, South Dakota, Syracuse, Tennessee, Washington, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

A HIGH-SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION CONFERENCE 
and a CONFERENCE ON GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL 
Work were held at Northwestern, November 20-21. 
Panel discussions and short talks on projected methods 
of improving secondary-school curricula were features 
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of the administration meeting. Among those taking 
part were Orville G. Brimm, Ohio State ; Paul R. 
Pierce, Wells High School, Chicago; Francis C. Rose- 
crance, Northwestern; H. H. Ryan, University of Wis- 
consin; M. L. Gaffney, New Trier High School; 
C. O. Arndt, University of Illinois, and L. M. Hrudka, 
superintendent, J. Sterling Morton High School, 
Cicero, Ill. 

Ways and means of improving and expanding guid- 
ance work among pupils were studied at the guidance 
conference. Carroll R. Reed, superintendent of the 
Minneapolis schools, and Esther Lloyd-Jones of Co- 
lumbia spoke at these meetings. Such topics as help- 
ing pupils to use their leisure time, ways of cooperat- 
ing with community agencies, and methods of solving 
educational and personality problems were discussed 
at section meetings. Group leaders included Carleton 
W. Washburne, Winnetka; L. N. Vernon, director 
of the testing division of the Illinois state employment 
service ; Roy Sorenson, national council, Y. M. C. A.; 
Shirley Hamrin, Northwestern ; H. S. Dimock, George 
Williams College; C. E. Deakins, Lawrence College; 
and Clifford E. Erickson and Frank S. Endicott, North- 
western. 


ALBERTA FEDERATION OF HOME AND SCHOOL met 
in Calgary, November 5-6. The program included a 
symposium led by W. G. Carpenter, principal, Pro- 
vincial Technical School, on ‘‘Home and School; Its 
Responsibility, Opportunity, and Possibility in: Adult 
Education; Sponsoring Good Films as a Means of 
Education ; Education for Peace; Promoting Harmony 
and Enthusiasm in the Relationship of Teacher and 
Community ; and Rural School Problems.” 


The ARKANSAS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, meeting 
in Hot Springs, November 5-6, centered its program 
about “The Educational Significance of Modern Eco- 
nomic and Social Trends.” Speakers included W. R. 
Webb, Bell Buckle, Tenn.; W. A. Sutton, superin- 
tendent, Atlanta, Ga.; Walter Head, president, Boy 
Scouts of America; D. S. Libbey, superintendent, Hot 
Springs; Miss Florence Hale, New York City; W. E. 
Givens, NEA; J. W. Fichter, Miami University; W. P. 
King, executive secretary, Kentucky Education As- 
sociation. 


KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF WOMEN 
met at the University of Kentucky, October 30-31. 
“Cooperation with Youth” was the subject of an ad- 
dress by Alice C. Lloyd of the University of Michigan. 
Gordon Hullfish, Ohio State University, spoke on 
“Can the High-School Adviser Help the College 
Dean?” and “The New Aims of Secondary Education” 
were discussed by Charlotte E. Kehm, dean of girls at 
Norwood High School. 


MINNESOTA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION met in St. 
Paul, November 5,6. Among the speakers were J. G. 
Rockwell, state commissioner of education; Stuart 
Chase, economist ; Lotus D. Coffman of the University 
of Minnesota; Leonard V. Koos, University of Chi- 
cago; Roy W. Hatch of State Teachers College, Mont- 
clair, N. J.; and Charles W. Gilkey, University of 
Chicago. 


Missouri STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION convened 
at Kansas City, Mo., November 11-14, for an elaborate 
program of general and special sessions. Among the 
speakers were Gen. Smedley Butler; M. E. Haggerty, 
University of Minnesota; Lloyd W. King, state super- 
intendent of schools; Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt; 
A. L. Threlkeld, superintendent, Denver; Hamilton 
Holt, president, Rollins College; R. A. Schwegler, 
University of Kansas; and Lord Marley, a British peer. 


MONTANA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION met in its an- 
nual regional meetings the latter part of October. 
Among the speakers were Gov. Elmer Holt, who talked 
at the Helena section on ‘‘Montana’s Planning Board”’ ; 
George Frasier, Colorado State College of Education; 
George Selke, Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn.; 
Paul Hanna, Stanford University; Malcolm McLean, 
University of Minnesota. 


New JERSEY STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, meet- 
ing in Atlantic City, November 13-14, devoted con- 
siderable attention to lay attitudes toward education. 
A panel, “Shall Education at Public Expense be Ex- 
tended?” was participated in by J. F. O’Brien of the 
New Jersey Association of Real Estate Boards; S. S. 
Kenworthy, New Jersey State League of Municipali- 
ties ; Edward C. Sotkers, New Jersey Taxpayers Associ- 
ation; and Walter Kidde, president, New Jersey State 
Chamber of Commerce. ‘Financing Education” was 
the subject of an address by L. A. King, University of 
Pennsylvania. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES OF 
THE STATE OF NEw YorK met at New York Univer- 
sity, October 28. Session-topics included “The Place 
and Future of the Junior College in the State of New 
York”; and “The Human Equation in College Educa- 
tion.” Luncheon speakers were Harry W. Chase, 
chancellor of New York University, and Edward C. 
Elliott, president of Purdue University. Julian Park 
of the University of Buffalo presented the report of a 
committee on requirements for teaching. 


SouTH DakoTA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION centered 
activities of its fifty-fourth annual convention at Rapid 
City, November 22-25, about the theme, ‘Progress: 
Sustained and Substantial.” Speakers included E. E. 
Lewis of Ohio State; Gladys Borchers, University of 
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Wisconsin ; J. F. Hines, state superintendent of public 
instruction ; J. M. Glass, Rollins College; and Gen. M. 
Cherrington, executive secretary of the Foundation for 
the Advancement of the Social Sciences. 


TexAS STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION took as its 
theme, ‘Another Century and a New Challenge,” for 
its fifty-eighth annual meeting, November 26-28, at 
Fort Worth. Speakers included J. V. Allred, governor 
of Texas; Evelyn Newman, Rollins College; William 
F. Russell, Teachers College ; H. E. Chamberlain, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; A. W. Birdwell, Nacogdoches ; 
B. Lamar Johnson, Stephens College; F. P. O’Brien, 
University of Kansas ; Cameron Beck, New York Stock 
Exchange ; and G. Bromley Oxnam, formerly president 
of De Pauw University. 


Foreign Notes 


EDUCATIONAL Tours to Foreign Lands under the 
sponsorship of Phi Delta Kappa, University of South- 
ern California, and under the personal direction of a 
member of the chapter, Dr. Wm. Giles Campbell, 
have become an established custom it seems. The 
chapter sponsored a tour to Mexico City during the 
Christmas holidays and is planning a second tour to 
the Orient for the coming summer. Eighty-six edu- 
cators accompanied Dr. Campbell on the tour of the 
Orient last summer. 


SCHOOLING UNDER THE Dictators. L. S. Stav- 
rianos, in the September issue of Current History, says 
that the fundamental characteristic of education in 
Germany is physical, emotional, and intellectual goose- 
stepping. Hitler’s picture is in every classroom, and 
school opens daily with a prayer in which “the great 
and bold Chancellor” is given a prominent place. 

In Italy, Fascist education has as its aim: ‘The text- 
book and the musket make a perfect Fascist.” Every 
school has, for practical purposes, become a branch of 
the Fascist party. Every classroom is named for a 
Fascist martyr, and the teacher comes into the room in 
his Black Shirt. 

Russia’s aim is to train for communism. Children 
are taught to be socially-minded from the earliest years. 
They must learn to hold meetings; they are taken to a 
factory and told what it all means; care is taken to 
stress international proletarianism. 

Mr. Stavrianos thinks that dictatorships have un- 
doubtedly brought education to the masses, but at an 
appalling cost. War doctrines are instilled, and hate 
and fear of their neighbors are taught to the children. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. Two years ago four London 
schools ‘‘adopted”’ a tramp steamer each to enliven the 
study of geography by letters from “‘real sailors’ on 
“real ships.” Pupils followed their ship’s course, cor- 
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responding directly with officers and crew. When the 
ships berthed in London at the end of a voyage parties 
of children visited their adopted ship and met their 
correspondents. In addition to geography questions, 
officers and men responded generously to such inquires 
as: “How many miles does your ship do on a ton of 
coal in fair weather?” and similar queries. 


ALBERTA, CANADA. According to The School Act, 
the minimum salary in Alberta is $840 per annum. 
The Act further provides that the Minister of Educa- 
tion may permit a school to engage a teacher at less 
than the statutory minimum, if in his opinion the cir- 
cumstances so warrant. Says the Alberta Teachers As- 
sociation magazine: 

“It is only to be expected that some schools well able 
to pay the teacher $840 a year or more have sought 
(and got) permission to pay less than this, and schools 
boasting bank balances of four figures have been 
found to be paying less than the statutory minimum 
salary. Sometimes the need for building an additional 
room has been advanced as a reason for paying a salary 
lower than $840, and thus we have cases of teachers 
actually paying for the schoolroom in a few years’ time 
out of the salary savings at their expense. . . . 

“It must be admitted that teachers themselves are 
often at fault in preventing more general functioning 
of a statutory minimum salary provision. The compe- 
tition for ‘jobs’ is so keen that teachers will name salary 
figures away below the minimum, to ensure getting a 
position. . . . We maintain that minimum wage laws 
are for a purpose. They seek to protect the worker 
from the rigorous and adverse consequences of the 
law of supply and demand. . . . 

“Lest it might be inferred . . . that permission to 
pay less than the minimum salary is all too easily 
granted, we hasten to state that school boards have 
sometimes complained to us that the Department of 
Education is at times quite hard-hearted in this re- 
ONE: x: x: 

“. .. The A. T. A. often receives requests from 
teachers to recover amounts of salary up to the statu- 
tory minimum. Should the A. T. A. take the stand 
that the teacher agreed to teach say, for $700? By so 
doing did not this teacher underbid some colleague 
who held out for the statutory minimum? Or should 
we take the stand that the school board was ignoring 
the law in not obtaining the Minister's permission to 
pay less than the statutory minimum salary? The 
latter course is the one usually followed. 

“, . . Ata recent meeting of a rural school board at 
which we were present letters of application from va- 
rious teachers were read. We noted that the majority 
of them asked for $840 or the salary authorized by the 
Minister. We feel that this is the correct way.” 








Colleges and Universities 


JouN L. Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers of America, in a recent article in School Ex- 
ecutive, deplores the inability of the average wage- 
earner to send his children to high school and college. 
Says Mr. Lewis: 

“We have built a magnificent machinery of educa- 
tion, extending from the kindergarten . . . into the 
university, devoted to the highest forms of research. 
Theoretically, it is open to our whole citizenship, to 
all who have the capacity to learn. Actually, beyond 
the graded schools, it is open freely and fully only to 
those in the upper income brackets.” 


CHARTER FOR TEACHER EDUCATION.  Establish- 
ment of a national commission to evolve a “charter for 
teacher education” is proposed by William F. Russell, 
dean of Teachers College, Columbia University, in his 
annual report. 

Doctor Russell declares that the problem of teacher 
education cannot be lightly dismissed, but that the ex- 
act status of the teacher or the school is not clearly 
defined, hence misunderstandings arise. The school, 
he indicates, has accepted functions of society which 
belong elsewhere. 

Taking direct issue with Virginia C. Gildersleeve, 
dean of Barnard College, who recently challenged the 
emphasis placed upon teacher-training institutions, 
advocating the selection of teachers from liberal arts 
colleges instead, Doctor Russell asserts that teacher 
education cannot become merely a by-product of a 
course in general culture. A special institution for 
teacher training, the ablest students, scholarly profes- 
sors, every modern facility, and wise administration are 
all needed to elevate teaching standards. 


THE LAND-GRANT ScHooLs. A preliminary re- 
port of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities for the 
last fiscal year, compiled by Walter J. Greenleaf of the 
Office of Education, and issued coincident with the 
fiftieth annual convention of the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities in Houston, Texas, 
shows that more than 140,000 men and 58,000 women 
are enrolled in residence at the 51 schools for white 
students (University of Delaware not included). A 
staff of nearly 20,000 men and more than 5,000 women 
is required to handle instruction. 

During the past year, the University of California 
enrolled 22,789 students in residence work; the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 15,328; the University of IIli- 
nois, 12,254; and Ohio State University, 12,496. 
Texas Prairie View College was the largest of the 
negro schools, enrolling 880. Financial statistics on 
the four largest white schools and the largest negro 
college show: 
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Receipts Expenditures Plant 
California .... $14,968,342 $12,181,097 $50,611,242 
Minnesota 10,251,912 10,198,482 32,971,635 
| 7a 7,066,069 6,954,074 30,175,749 
Ohio State .... 7,111,195 6,983,153 22,888,501 
Prairie View .. 465,371 506,283 1,582,508 


On the IMPROVEMENT OF TECHNICAL INSTRUC- 
TION. Universities of the country should supplement 
technical courses with instruction in industrial psychol- 
ogy, personnel administration, economics, and meth- 
ods of training men, according to Richard S. Uhrbrock, 
head of the research department of the industrial rela- 
tions division of The Procter & Gamble Company, Cin- 
cinnati. Departments of psychology and education 
should serve those who are going into industry as well 
as those who will become teachers, he says. Further: 

“The next generation of business executives should 
know much about individual differences, the psychol- 
ogy of learning, the value of non-nancial incentives, 
job analysis, methods of wage determination, and how 
to plan and administer a vocational training course. 
No college in the country is offering adequate and cor- 
related instruction in these fields of management.” 


FRATERNITY GUIDANCE PROGRAM. Thirty thou- 
sand members of Alpha Tau Omega, national college 
fraternity, will be offered a vocational guidance pro- 
gram in connection with their fraternal activities, ac- 
cording to an announcement made by Harry D. Kitson 
of Teachers College. An advisory board of 18 mem- 
bers, with Doctor Kitson as chairman, will guide the 
extension of vocational guidance into the college fra- 
ternity field where it is “particularly appropriate” and 
where it marks a new step in counseling. 

The work of the board will consist chiefly of indi- 
vidual conferences with applicants who seek its advice. 
Although the work of the board will not exclude 
alumni, it is designed to serve chiefly the 2,500 active 
members—those who are about to graduate. Recom- 
mendation of books on choosing a vocation and find- 
ing a job, to be added to chapter libraries; directing 
students in making intelligent use of vocational guid- 
ance agencies within the colleges; visits to the active 
chapters periodically by the province chiefs; and ar- 
ticles to be carried relative to the work in the official 
magazine of the fraternity are among the steps to be 
taken. 


TRAINING IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE. A commit- 
tee to make a national survey of the extent to which 
University training is or may be organized for training 
in government service has been appointed by the 
American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities. Members are: Frederick A. Middlebush, 
president of the University of Missouri, chairman; 
W. M. Anderson, University of Minnesota, and W. G. 
Rightmire, president of Ohio State University. 
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ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS. Arizona’s schools of 
higher learning probably will reach a decision next 
spring on the matter of a request made by high-school 
principals that entrance requirements be made less 
rigid in the mathematics and language fields, accord- 
ing to P. S. Burgess, president of the state university. 

The three higher schools, the high-school principals’ 
association, and the principals of the state’s two junior 
colleges will, independently of one another, present 
their determinations on the request next May in 
Tucson. 

As only about one-third of the state’s high-school 
graduates enter college, it is said that some believe it 
becomes a hardship on the state’s smaller schools to 
carry a full curriculum of college preparatory subjects. 
Approximately two-thirds of the state’s high schools 
are of the low-attendance class. 


BUCKNELL UNIVvERsITY has absorbed the Western 
Pennsylvania Classical Institute, a preparatory school 
at Mount Pleasant, Pa., which was obliged to close its 
doors in 1928. Buildings, property, and $85,000 in 
productive endowment of the Institute go to Bucknell, 
whose trustees and alumni have contributed $280,000 
toward restoration of the old main building. The 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction on Oc- 
tober 10 gave its official approval to the merger. 

The university has received gifts of $80,000 from 
seven of its trustees, including $40,000 from Daniel 
C. Roberts. Those contributing the other $40,000 in- 
cluded A. J. Sordoni, a state senator; R. G. Bostwick, 
J. W. Henderson, and J. F. Macklin. The gifts make 
possible the immediate construction of the east wing 
of the building, which was destroyed by fire in 1932. 
Two hundred thousand dollars has been received from 
other alumni, trustees, and friends, and the west wing 
is nearly finished. 


Resources of the UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO have been 
extended by Robert M. Hutchins, president, to Gov. 
Henry Horner in aid of the latter's expressed program 
to make the schools of Illinois the best in the nation, 
announced as the governor’s “‘greatest ambition.” 


CoLGATE UNIveRsiTyY this year noted the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the first course in psychology at the school. 
Newton L. Andrews was the instructor, and the course 
was taken by 17 seniors, ten of whom are still living, 
and who will have a reunion early in 1937. A one- 
hour motion picture in colors and with a special music 
score throughout has been produced to commemorate 
“Colgate’s First Half-Century of Psychology.” 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY’s budget for 1935-36 would 
have approached a balance but for the ravages of floods 
which struck the Finger Lakes Region of central New 
York last July. Resulting repairs constituted the larg- 


est item in appropriations of $80,504.40 beyond bud- 
get estimates. 

The annual report shows that the average rate of re- 
turn on invested funds increased from 4.076 per cent 
to 4.087 per cent, and on June 30, 1936, the market 
value of Cornell’s securities had risen to 93 per cent of 
book value, as compared to 60.56 per cent in 1932. 
Gifts to the university during the year aggregated 
$781,486.04, of which $440,082.10 represented addi- 
tions to endowment and the remainder to meet current 
expenses. 

A new $15,000 rotary loan fund for graduate stu- 
dents is the aim of a campaign launched in November 
by the university's graduate school. Present loan funds 
are available only to undergraduates. 


ALFRED HOLBROOK COLLEGE at Manchester, Ohio, 
has been accorded tentative approval of the state de- 
partment of education, and will be enabled to confer 
the B.A. degree at the end of the 1936-37 school year, 
and to initiate a program of elementary teacher train- 
ing. Permanent approval may be won after four years. 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY has accepted a gift of $50,000 
for the establishment of scholarships for graduates of 
the Scranton, Pa., high schools. Earnings of the gift 
will permit the award of one free tuition scholarship 
each year to a Scranton high-school graduate. After 
the third year there will always be four holders of the 
scholarship attending Lehigh. The winner of the 
scholarship will be determined each year on the basis 
of scholastic record, character, and pecuniary need. 
Athletic ability is not to be taken into account. The 
fund becomes operative for the school year, 1937-38. 


UNIVERSITY OF MissourI dedicated six new build- 
ings costing about one and a half million dollars, No- 
vember 21. The buildings include the student health 
center, the Walter Williams Memorial Hall, a practice 
teaching building of the school of education, an en- 
gineering laboratory, the Wildlife Conservation labo- 
ratory, and a new wing of the general library buildings. 

A home economics cooperative house movement 
was begun on the university campus by 17 girls selected 
by county agents and home demonstration agents, with 
the aim of permitting girls who could not otherwise 
afford to go to school to attend the university. Each 
student will pay $15 a month for room and all meals 
except Sunday-night supper. The fundamental point 
in the plan is that the girls do all the work except car- 
ing for the furnace and the heavy laundry. The house 
operates on a six-weeks basis under the direction of 
four committees. 

Forty-five students meet three times a week for a 
three-hour “speech correction clinic,” under the direc- 
tion of the English department. Any student who is 
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handicapped by bad habits of articulation or voice may 
attend, as may others who wish to improve their speech 
in order to prepare more adequately for business and 
executive positions. 


UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA will have an art museum 
financed through the PWA and an outright gift by the 
Missoula Women’s club of $18,000. Tentative plans 
show an art gallery, a small auditorium, and three 
other rooms. The donation of the Women’s club was 
accumulated through a period of 30 years with the ob- 
ject of building a clubhouse, but during the summer 
the sum was donated as 55 per cent of the cost of erect- 
ing the museum. 


MounrtT HOLyoKE COLLEGE announces a new “‘two- 
unit plan,” apparently an adaptation of the core cur- 
riculum idea to college work. At the beginning of 
each year the college will accept a small group of fresh- 
men for whom the regular curriculum will be mate- 
rially altered. According to the plan, the student at 
any one time builds her program around two subjects, 
or units. 

“The first object of this limitation is to free her 
from the distraction that has too frequently resulted 
from dividing attention among a large number of un- 
related subjects; the second is to allow her interests to 
be a guiding principle in the formation of her pro- 
gram. She will not necessarily study the same subjects 
continuously throughout her college course, but in 
planning her units, she will be guided by her interests 
as they have been developed or as they are changed 
through experience. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY will grant a 10 per 
cent salary increase to all personnel who were in serv- 
ice prior to September 1, 1933, effective January 1. 
The increase will not apply to members who have 
already received special financial consideration during 
the past three and one-half years. All members ap- 
pointed since September 1, 1933, who have been with 
the university for at least six months, and who receive 
less than $2,000 will receive a five per cent rise in 
wages. Funds for the salary increase will be provided 
by the recent $7,000,000 Roger Deering gift. 

Discovery of a close relationship between the metab- 
olic rate of children and their intelligence and of the 
possibility that intelligence can be increased through 
repeated treatments with thyroxin has been revealed by 
Ralph Hinton, research associate in psychology. Scores 
made on standard intelligence tests by random groups 
of children have been used as an index of mental de- 
velopment in the tests thus far. A group of children 
was given a standard test at the beginning of the ex- 
periment and their marks tabulated. Small quantities 
of thyroxin were then added to their diets, and when 


they were later given a standard examination, the av- 
erage grades had considerably improved. 


OuIo STATE UNIVERSITY’S stadium dormitory will 
be increased in size to provide for 140 more men stu- 
dents, work to begin about January 1. With the new 
addition, Ohio State will have facilities in the stadium 
for 325 men, selected on the basis of scholarship, char- 
acter, and financial need. Under the cooperative ar- 
rangement, room and board are provided at an annual 
cost of $125 per annum for young men who otherwise 
could not attend college. The cooperative is now in its 
fourth year. 


OunIo UNIveRsITYy’s Board of Trustees is meeting 
lively opposition to plans to establish an R. O. T. C. 
unit, according to the Social Frontier. Students were 
said to have organized a “Student Committee Against 
R. O. T. C.,” and within 10 days, 1,099 faculty mem- 
bers, students, and townspeople signed protests. A 
secret poll of part of the faculty, taken at random, was 
said to have shown a two-to-one opposition to the 
coming of the R. O. T. C. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE reports increasing 
requests for training courses for industrial supervisors. 
Officials of the college extension services say that more 
industrial executives are turning to the college this fall 
for assistance in training men for supervisory capacities 
than ever before in the history of the school. 

State College announces that it is the first among the 
country’s colleges or universities to offer a course in 
telescope-making to undergraduates. 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY plans an integrated program 
of health and physical education which, Rutgers ofh- 
cials hope, may help to prevent heart disorders in later 
life. Each student will be given a thorough physical 
examination upon entrance. The family physician will 
be asked to cooperate by furnishing an up-to-date med- 
ical history. With necessary data available, the med- 
ical staff will cooperate with the physical education 
faculty in planning for each youth’s physical activity, 
taking into consideration his curriculum, personal 
likes, and temperament. After a careful four-year 
check, all information will be turned over to the family 
physician upon the student’s graduation. 

Rutgers’ 170th anniversary was celebrated at a Char- 
ter Day Dinner at New Brunswick, N. J. Speakers in- 
cluded Charles R. Watson, ’94, president of the Amer- 
ican University at Cairo, and Richard S. Lull, also of 
the class of 1894, an emeritus member of the Yale 
faculty. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY will shortly have a new 
school of education building, the joint gift of Dr. EIl- 
wood P. Cubberley, dean emeritus of the school, and 
Mrs. Cubberley. The new building will be erected 
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adjacent to the Stanford library and the Thomas Wel- 
ton Stanford Art Gallery, and, with these, will form 
the nucleus of a new quadrangle. The school of edu- 
cation offices will be on the first floor, with one large 
and three small classrooms, with a central assembly 
hall. The second floor will contain the main reading 
room, laboratories, and offices; and on the third floor 
will be a social room for faculty and students, as well 
as offices and work rooms. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE of Columbia University has 
inaugurated a series of meetings commemorating the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Horace Mann School of the 
college. These will be held under auspices of the 
Parents Association of the Horace Mann Schools and 
are also in celebration of the Horace Mann Centennial. 

A permanent mathematics museum will be added to 
Teachers College, the displays to consist of several 
cases containing models of various sorts designed for 
use in the teaching of mathematics in the schools. 
Part of the exhibition is devoted to the illustration of 
practical work mathematics in trigonometry. The pur- 
pose of the museum is “‘to show that mathematics is at 
the base of all human activity.” 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS College of Mines and Metal- 
lurgy has received $25,000 to create an Ex-students 
Memorial Loan Fund. Regulations of the Ex-students 
Memorial Loan Association call for loans to be made 
to “students who are natives of Texas and preferably 
graduates of Texas public schools—of good health, 
sound morals, and worthy scholarship.” 


STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON’S “million dol- 
lar building program” will be completed in the early 
spring, as but two of the six buildings contemplated re- 
main to be finished. Buildings included in the pro- 
gram are a science building, chemistry building, power 
and heating plant, the men’s dormitory, a women’s 
gymnasium and health center, and a women’s dormi- 
tory. 

The UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA has organized tutor- 
ing sessions for students who are “down in their 
grades.” Student NYA employees who are qualified 
will be used as teachers in several of the courses. Fac- 
ulty members and qualified students have designated 
various hours when they will hold consultations with 
students who want help. The idea originated with the 
board of deans, and the help offered is entirely free. 


WayYNE UNIVERSITY will add space to the extent 
of eleven classrooms, four conference rooms, a lab- 
oratory, and an extra library reading room, when a 
new addition, to cost $161,938, and begun during 
December, is completed. Forty-five per cent of the 
cost will be from federal funds. The addition will 
connect wings of the main building. 


Public Schools 


Yakima, Wash., is completing a $250,000 building 
program, which included the enlarging of three ele- 
mentary schools and a new auditorium for the senior 
high school. The old auditorium has been converted 
into a well-equipped library. 


The danger and nuisance of pupils’ thumbing rides 
just after school has been dismissed is called to the at- 
tention of Spokane teachers in a superintendent's bul- 
letin. Says the bulletin: 

“In this situation we have the opportunity to teach 
a lesson with a direct and practical bearing on correct 
life attitudes. Please present it to your pupils from 
this angle.” 


Sidney, Montana, dedicated a new $100,000 junior- 
senior high school recently, with George F. Simmons, 
president of Montana State University, as the principal 
speaker. Many teachers and superintendents from 
eastern Montana towns attended the event. 


Milwaukee children’s Theater opened its third year, 
November 14, with “The Emperor’s New Clothes.” 
Other productions include ‘Sleeping Beauty,” 
“Heidi,” and “O Little Town of Bethlehem.” Those 
taking part in the plays include the Shorewood High 
School Dramatic Club, the Milwaukee Players, and the 
Milwaukee Junior League Players. 


“An adamant school board in Wisconsin Rapids re- 
sisted every attempt by parents, by a citizens’ commit- 
tee, and by organized labor to have the case of thirteen 
teachers, dismissed for belonging to a newly formed 
teachers’ union, submitted to arbitration,” says the 
Social Frontier. A recall election was held, and a four 
to three majority on the school board resulted in favor 
of union forces. 


The third of a series of related research studies of 
the Iowa State Planning Board will begin immediately. 
The study, “The Availability of High Schools as a 
Factor in Secondary Education,” will be supervised by 
John G. Shultz, formerly superintendent of schools at 
Fontanelle. The first two studies were ‘‘Reorganiza- 
tion of the Rural Elementary Schools” and “County 
Maps.”” They are nearing completion under the super- 
vision of Barton Morgan. 


A health-service feature during the winter at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., will be the furnishing of cod liver oil to 
children who cannot obtain it at home or from the re- 
lief agencies. Teachers will administer the oil to needy 
pupils according to directions furnished by the health 
service. 


Kalamazoo’s industrial arts and vocational education 
is being surveyed, at the request of the board of educa- 
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tion and the chamber of commerce, by George E. Myers 
and Marshall L. Byrn of the University of Michigan. 
The purpose of the survey is to determine the desira- 
bility of an expansion of the education program of the 
city. Herold C. Hunt is superintendent. 


Again Southern Illinois Schools, published by the 
Southern Division of the Illinois State Teachers As- 
sociation, gives in detail the voting record of southern 
Illinois members of the General Assembly on impor- 
tant school bills, reprints letters from candidates on 
education questions, and candidates’ statements. The 
publication illustrates at least one useful activity of a 
public relations committee. 


First and second grade pupils in Chicago will not be 
taught arithmetic during the current year, according to 
William H. Johnson, superintendent, because it is too 
difficult a subject for child minds. The announcement, 
however, does not mean that the number system will 
not be approached, but that formal aspects will be dis- 
continued in these grades. Long division will not be 
taught until the 5-A grade, instead of in the fourth 
grade. 


Civic education for adults and education by radio are 
assured further assistance through grants of emergency 
funds. Continuation and expansion of civic education 
through public forum centers will be helped by a 
$330,000 grant allocated to the Office of Education. 
To continue experiments and demonstrations in tech- 
niques necessary for successful use of radio for educa- 
tion, an allocation of $113,000 was recently made. 


German secondary schools will be studied by seven 
Americans for the purpose of improving German- 
language instruction in American secondary schools. 
The activity is sponsored by the Oberlaender Trust of 
Philadelphia. The commission, which sailed during 
the summer, includes Edgar G. Doudna, state depart- 
ment, Wisconsin; Aubrey A. Douglass, state depart- 
ment, California; E. F. Engel, University of Kansas; 
M. M. Gukin, Northern Normal and Industrial School, 
Aberdeen, S. D.; W. V. Kaulfers, Stanford University ; 
Paul C. Packer, University of Iowa; and Harry Spra- 
gue, State Teachers College, Montclair, N. J. 


The Office of Education, through David Segel, spe- 
cialist in tests and measurements, has made a nation- 
wide study of elementary school graduating examina- 
tion. He found that 21 states give state-wide ex- 
aminations to pupils at the end of their elementary- 
school period, covering usually arithmetic, reading, 
spelling, English, history, civics, geography, physiol- 
ogy, and hygiene. For the most part, locally con- 
structed tests are used. Doctor Segel comments that 
the validity of the test results is dependent in part upon 
methods used in construction of the examinations, and 


comparability of scores on examinations for different 
years. 


Referring to the National Survey of Visual Instruc- 
tion, recently completed, Commissioner Studebaker 
says: 

“{It} reveals that our nation’s 280,000 public and 
private schools are poorly equipped with motion-pic- 
ture projectors, film supplies, radios, and other visual- 
audio aids necessary. . . .” 

More schools report using motion pictures for teach- 
ing science than for instruction in any other school sub- 
ject. Next comes travel and geography, and the his- 
tory, social science, health, English, nature study, and 
commerce. 


Classroom visitation and follow-up conferences 
merely set the stage for supervision, says the Evans- 
ville, Ind., Public School Bulletin. Just “a few” of 
the supervisor’s and department head’s duties are listed 
as follows: 

1. He assists teachers in making full use of mate- 
rials. 

2. He gives teachers suggestions about classroom 
methods. 

3. He leads the way in testing. 

4. He leads the way in adapting instruction to indi- 
vidual differences. 

5. He acts as a leader in professional growth. 


Pupils in Evansville, Ind., high-school English liter- 
ature classes are being given a different brand of out- 
side reading requirements. With the introduction of a 
new curriculum or technique, teachers in general have 
discarded the required supplmentary reading and the 
accompanying exacting book reports, and are giving 
their pupils a chance “to really read for pleasure, be- 
cause they want to read, with no pressure from above.” 
Faults in the new course are becoming apparent, and 
will be corrected through revisions of the experiment. 


“Cooperative Administration” is the keynote of the 
policy of Will C. Crawford, superintendent in San 
Diego, according to his bulletin of October 23. He 
accomplishes the plan through councils whose mem- 
bership is representative of all division of the group, 
including the General Principals and Supervisors Con- 
ference, the Elementary and Secondary Principals Con- 
ferences, the Educational Classroom Teachers Coun- 
cils, the Co-ordination and Guidance Council, the 
Council on Supervision, the Deans Council, the Trade 
and Industrial Council, the Pupil Placement Advisory 
Council, and other councils and special groups. 


Writes J. A. Keller, state superintendent of Educa- 
tion for the State of Alabama: 

“The trend of education in Alabama at the present 
time is to provide a seven months’ minimum program 

















in every locality in the State as a minimum, and to en- 
courage a maximum of at least nine months. There is 
no movement of any consequence to reduce the number 
of grades in the public schools from twelve to eleven 
and to raise the minimum age for school attendance 
from six to seven. It is true that these measures were 
proposed in the 1936 special session of the Legislature 
but they were defeated five to one.” 


Minneapolis will use no board-of-education money 
to pay for a property inventory now being conducted 
by the board offices, and which will cost $85,000. A 
sum of $70,745 is being provided from WPA funds, 
and the remainder through an appropriation for the 
purpose made by the city council from its own funds. 
The school charter provides for a board of education 
inventory annually, but the regulation has not been 
complied with for many years because the board did 
not want to divert money for such a project from funds 
needed for school purposes. 


The Bulletin, organ of the Ontario Secondary School 
Teachers Association, reproduces the following adver- 
tisement, quoted from a Toronto morning paper: 

“. . «4 Ont., Welland County, a 5-teacher Grade A 
school, requires Protestant male teacher of mathe- 
matics, fully qualified to teach upper-school mathe- 
matics and physics, middle-school mathematics, lower- 
school physiography, geography, algebra, geometry, 
and Form 1 English, physical culture (boys), and 
preferably vocal music of the lower school; salary ac- 
cording to experience. . . .” Maybe he can beat the 
drum in the town band, too. 


Springfield, Ohio, voters turned down a three-mill 
tax proposal by a majority of two to one. Schools were 
closed, turning 12,000 children into the streets and 
sending 381 teachers out for temporary or permanent 
employment. E. N. Dietrich, assistant state director, 
said nothing could be done by the state. Other Ohio 
cities said to be in perplexing financial plights are 
Toledo, Cincinnati, and Jackson. A brighter picture 
is seen at Ashtabula, where salaries.have been increased 
from three to ten per cent, effective this year. 


The number of special school levies voted upon in 
Ohio at the recent general election was the lowest in 
three years, according to T. C. Holy of the bureau of 
educational research of Ohio State University. Also, 
the amount of school bond issues voted upon this year 
shows a substantial decline from 1935. For cities, the 
total proposed was $115,000, compared to last year’s 
$7,514,999. For county school districts, the total this 
year was $2,986,550; last year it was $4,733,250. 

Doctor Holy also reports a wide variation in the 
financial situation prevailing in Ohio school districts. 
Among the cities, property valuation per pupil varies 
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from $16,947 in Shaker Heights, to $2,385 in Well- 
ston. Bonded debt per pupil ranges from $897 in 
Shaker Heights to $13 in Kenton. The tax rate for 
schools is 16.8 mills in Maple Heights; in Circleville 
it is 3.9 mills. In exempted villages, valuation per 
pupil ranges from $11,671 to $1,588 ; bonded debt per 
pupil, from $589 to none whatever; the tax rate for 
schools, from 15.64 mills to 3.8 mills. 


Westchester County, New York, teachers are taking 
out group insurance as a protection against the alarm- 
ing increase in personal liability claims. Says their 
News Bulletin: 

“, . . as a result of definite legislation defining re- 
sponsibilities of teachers in their professional activi- 
ties, and partly as a result of the depression which has 
obliged the American public to seize any opportunity 
of collecting funds from any possible source, the num- 
ber of legal claims made against teachers in West- 
chester County has increased greatly. . . . The courts 
have held that teachers are personally liable for ac- 
cidents to children under their supervision unless such 
accidents occur while carrying out an essential teaching 
act.” 


The Sacramento, Calif., schools’ central staff has 
been reorganized by C. C. Hughes, superintendent, fol- 
lowing the resignation of Jess R. Overtuf, recently 
elected city superintendent in Palo Alto. Under the 
new plan, Mr. Hughes will have direct supervision of 
the Sacramento Junior College, and direct responsibil- 
ity for general school-community relationships. Leo 
Baisden has been appointed assistant superintendent, 
in charge of kindergartens, elementary schools, junior 
and senior high schools, and health and development 
activities. James F. Bursch, also appointed assistant 
superintendent, will have charge of preparation of the 
budget, supervision of the evening high school, adult 
and continuation education, research activities, student 
counseling, and the special schools. 


A pin map of the San Francisco public school popu- 
lation in certain districts would work better if made of 
Mexican jumping beans, thinks Miss Emma Noonan, 
supervisor of attendance and guidance. She believes 
that the city has the most transient school population 
in the United States, and cites the fact that several years 
ago, the Harrison elementary school had a turnover- 
population of 100 per cent. Last year, in one school 
alone, 50 per cent of the children transferred to dis- 
tricts outside of San Francisco, yet the school was filled 
to capacity at all times. 

The San Francisco bureau of educational research 
and service recently conducted a survey of school pop- 
ulation as related to the building program and found 
that in spite of constant changes in school population, 
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the location of school buildings has been 96.5 per cent 
accurate on the basis of use over a period of twenty 
years. 


“Athlete’s foot” is a gold mine for numerous makers 
of alleged disinfectants and fungicides, says Charles 
E. Cone in the November Washington Education Jour- 
nal. A five per cent solution of zinc chloride, dis- 
solved in California tap water, has been retailing at 
$2.50 a gallon to nearly all schools in Washington. 
Says a report from the Public Health Bacteriology Lab- 
oratory at the State College of Washington: 

“The solution does not kill ordinary bacteria within 
a period of 90 minutes. Therefore its bacterial action, 
if it has any, is not strong enough to be of practical 
value. We did not test it against molds but they are 
typically more resistant to antiseptics than are bacteria.” 

The actual cost of the “powerful fungicide” is 15 
cents a gallon. 


What happens to a school when a large project, such 
as the construction of a federal dam, moves into the 
district? A California experience will illustrate: 

At Laguna Dam, the district maintained a small, 
one-teacher school. When the Imperial Dam and the 
All-American Canal were started about five miles 
north, attendance at this little school increased rapidly. 
Then fire came to add to the administrative and in- 
structional problem. Children were moved into tem- 
porary quarters at the sluice gates of the Laguna Dam, 
and school carried on while road construction, bridge 
and canal construction were all going on at its very 
doors. 

Last May the construction company built a modern 
two-room building at Imperial Dam, and the school 
was moved there. At this time it had 55 pupils, so 
C. B. Collins, county superintendent, supplied another 
teacher. 

When the school opened on September 14, 75 first, 
second, and third grade pupils walked in, and 55 
others wanted to enroll in the upper grades. Since 
then attendance has increased daily! Comments the 
Sierra Educational News: 

“To insure educational advantages for the children 
of the canal workers is indeed a challenge to the local 
trustees, the teachers, and the superintendent’s office.” 


An Act to provide tenure for the professional em- 
ployees of the public schools of Pennsylvania has been 
drawn by the legislative committee of the State Educa- 
tion Association, and has been approved by the execu- 
tive council of that organization. Provisions include: 

1. The inclusion in its provision of all profes- 
sional employees in the public school system, includ- 
ing teachers, supervisors, principals, supervising prin- 
cipals, and others of the instructional and administra- 
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tive staffs of State-owned educational institutions ‘‘and 
all other certificated and commissioned employees.” 

2. The employment of teachers from lists prepared 
and approved as to fitness and qualifications for teach- 
ing by the responsible supervisory or administrative 
head. 

3. Definite contractual relations between employer 
and employee. 

4. Termination of contract only for the causes speci- 
fied in the act. 

5. Safeguarding of employees against charges of in- 
competency. 

6. Termination of the contract only for cause stated 
in writing, with opportunity for a hearing, and an ap- 
peal to the state superintendent, whose written opinion 
shall be final. 


Organized labor in Illinois recently went on record 
concerning the public schools, as follows: 

“The public schools, including all educational ac- 
tivities under public control, must be conducted in a 
manner to appeal to the best instincts of the pupils and 
students. . . . ‘Cheapness’ at any point will be dis- 
astrous. The school building must be adequate, not 
merely in space, but in maintenance and appearance. 
The equipment and supplies must be high grade in 
quality and quantity. The custodians and other main- 
tenance workers must be carefully selected and ade- 
quately paid. The teachers must be men and women 
of ascertained fitness, fully qualified by definite educa- 
tion and training to teach others. Teaching in schools 
of any sort is a highly skilled profession. It must be 
remembered, too, that a thoroughly competent teacher 
may be rendered largely ineffective by being required 
to give attention to more pupils than any single teacher 
can deal with. . . . The public school is the most im- 
portant single item of American government. . . .” 

The state federation backed many of the recom- 
mendations of the recent legislative advisory commit- 
tee and added some of its own. Among its recom- 
mendations were: a distributive fund of $30,000,000; 
mandatory consolidation under certain conditions of 
two or more school districts; a sound and adequate 
state pension system for teachers; a special session of 
the legislature to consider the creation of a state board 
of education; that, when moving to another district 
requiring a change of textbooks, the district to which 
the pupil moves shall furnish a new set of texts; and 
that labor secure an equal voice with the public and 
with employers in determining the character of voca- 
tional education and its administration wherever such 
education is attempted; and that labor be vigilant to 
oppose any and every effort to set up a special system 
under a different legal control from that of the regu- 
lar schools. 





Directory of Campus Chapters 


DISTRICT NO, 1. 
States: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 


FRED STETSON, District R entative, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Oregon, e, Ore. 

Nu—University of Washington 
Francis F. Powers, Secretary, 114 Education Hall, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Cu1—University of Oregon 
Joseph Holaday, Secretary, School of Education, University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Atpua GamMa—State College of Washington 
Russell H. Ainsworth, Secretary, Box 247, College Station, Pull- 
man, Wash. 


DISTRICT NO. 2. 
States: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 


L. L. STANDLEY, District Representative, Principal, Burbank 
Junior High School, Berkeley, Calif. 


Detta—Stanford University 
S. ge De Brum, Secretary, Box No, 1165, Stanford Univer- 


sity, . 
Lamspa—University of California 
Vaughn D. Seidel, Secretary, Haviland Hall, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif. 
ALPHA Epstton—University of Southern California 
Philip A. Libby, Secretary, Box No. 123, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, if. 
ALpua Zeta—University of Arizona 
John F alker, Secretary, Bin-A, University Station, College 
of Education, Tucson, Ariz. 
Atpua Omicron—Claremont Colleges 
Carey S. Bliss, Secretary, Education Department, Harper Hall, 
Claremont Colleges, Claremont, Calif. 
ALpua Upstton—University of Utah 
W. Melvin go Secretary, Stewart Training School, Uni- 
versity of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Atpua Cui—University of California at Los Angeles 
eit Olmstead, Secretary, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, 
ait. 


DISTRICT NO. 3. 
States: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 


BERTRAM HARRY, District Representative, Professor of Edu- 
cation, San Antonio Junior College, San Antonio, Tex. 


GamMMa—University of Missouri 
F, Olin Capps, Secretary, University High School, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Kappa— University of Kansas 
William B. Sommerville, Secretary, 117 Fraser Hall, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

Mu—University of Texas 
Beverley Nance, Secretary, Box No. 1642, 
Austin, Tex. 

os fs. ALpua—University of Oklahoma 

Gaither, Treasurer, Box 213, Faculty Exchange, Univer- 

Ate ra Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

Atpua Detta—Kansas State College 
Cc. V. Wittiams, Secretary, Department of Education, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, n. 


University Station, 


DISTRICT NO. 4, 


States: Wyoming, Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Iowa, Minnesota. 


ARNOLD E. JOYAL, District R 
cation, College of Liberal Arts, 
Colo, 

Ersiton—University of Iowa 
C, ahle, gar aa College of Education, University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 

Bra ae of Minnesota 

Robert Pace, Secretary, Room 208, Burton Hall, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Omicron—University of Nebraska. 

Coe alge A. Bowers, Secretary, 605 South 14th Street, Lincoln, 


esentative, Professor of Edu- 
niversity of Denver, Denver, 


Atrpna THETA—University of North Dakota 
Lawrence W. Hanson, Secretary, Box No. 546, University Sta- 
tion, Grand Forks, N. D. 

ALPHA Mv—Colorado State College of Education 
Leon C. Mulling, Secretary, Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion, Greeley, Colo. 

Atpua S1cma—University of Denver 
Newell B, Walters, Secretary, 2045 S. Clarkson Ave., 


Denver, 
Colo. 


DISTRICT NO. 5. 
States: 2 chigas, Wisconsin, Indiana, O West Vir- 
ic! Illinois, diana, Ohio, 


E. B. ivETHEROW, Representative, Superintendent of 

ools, 

A.pua—lIndiana University 
Wayne sage Ke 
University, B 

Zeta—Un eal of > 

eodore D. Frost, Secretary, gis Education juilding, 

. rc of a Chicago, Ill. 
1—Univ ° 


ieneet Rumble, Secretary, 102 University High School, Urbana, 
eg State Pimcitag » 


"Secretary, Box 313, Union Building, Indiana 


cation Building, Ohio State Univer- 


Frank S. Endicott, ea 
ern University, Evanston, 
Pui—University of Wisconsin : 
Russell L. Moberly, Secretary, Box 183, Bascom Hall, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Vis. 
if pe eke of 
Robert E. Carson, Secretary, 4007 aeorrey High School, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann ‘rbor, Mich. 


isc of Midian, Berto 


ALPHA Fiend pe of Cincinnati 
L. G. Boch Socomiaey, 3619 Wabash Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
niversity of Kentucky 


ne College. of Education University of 
y- 


Atpna Nu—Univers 
Louis ag 
tu 


DISTRICT NO. 6. 


States: Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Connecticut, District of Columbia. 

THEODORE A. SIEDLE, District Representetio:, Assistant 
— School of Education, University of Pittshurgh, Pitts- 

rgh, Pa. 

Beta—Columbia University 

Byrne J. Horton Sacebend: eo 113, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, N. 

Tueta—Cornell University 
Malcolm B. a as a 251 Goldwin Smith Hall, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, 

Iora—Harvard VGareriity 
Bert Rosen, Secretary, 6 
bridge, Mass. 

X1—University of Pittsburgh 
Clarence M. Long, Racetiy, 210 State Hall, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ruo—New York University 
Douglas G. Grafflin, Secretary, 373 Mamaroneck Avenue, White 
Plains, N. Y. 

Tavu—University of Pennsylvania 
Roderic D. Matthews, Secretary, Room 100, Bennett Hall, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Arpua Era—Temple University 
Joseph Meister, Box 141, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Atpna LAmBpa—Boston Unive ty 
Allan Acomb, Set oston, 3 of Education, Beston Univer- 
sity, 29 Exeter ee Bes m, Mass. 

Atpna Pi—Rutgers University 
Lauren Archibald, Secretary, School of Education, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New B N. 

ALPHA yo ohns H s niversity 
Paul B. Gillen, Secretary, 1716 East 33rd St., Baltimore, Md. 

ALPHA Tav—Penneylvania 8 State College 
G. J. Free, ae re Summer Session Office, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College, Pa. 

Apna Pui—Syracuse University 
Howard C. Allen, School of Education, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, N. Y. 

DISTRICT NO. 7. 


States: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Lou- 
ody ississippi, Georgia, Alabama, Flori 

ULLIN W. LEAVELL, District Representative, Professor of Ed- 
ucation, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Ps1—Peabody College 
Dudley T. Horton, step gt Tok Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Atpza Beta—University Sg a 
Arthur M. Jarman, pomery, B oom D, Peabody Hall, Univer- 
sity of Virginia, University, Va. 

A Karra—University of Tennessee 

D. Mueller, Pt on Box No. 4226, University of Tennes- 

wa Pcnonvilla’ Tenn. 

ALPHA oe aay of Alabama 
C. E. Williams, Secretary, University of Alabama, University, 
Ala. 


6 Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cam- 
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DISTRICT NO. 1. 


States: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 


S1ema—Portland, Oregon 
= W. Manning, Secretary, 7235 S. E. Lincoln, Portland, 


p aot mond Washington 
. A. Arnold, Secretary, Fern Hill School, Tacoma, Wash. 


DISTRICT NO. 2. 


States: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 


Ae Francisco, California 
L. Forkner, Secretary, 240 Fast 10th St., 


Detta—Fresno, California 
Norman Walsh, Secretary, “ray High School, Fresno, Calif. 


Epstton—Los Angeles, Califo 
ears T. Williams, aoe a "931 Dos Robles Place, Alhambra, 


a a Barbara, Califo 
Soules, Deshetery, 1235 Chapala, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


X1—Sacramento, California 
Cc. F. pa 7 1 Secretary, State Department of Education, Sacra- 


T. It Lake City, U 
. Easton Parratt, oui 223 State Capitol, Salt Lake City, 


Omzca—San Diego, Califo 
Eliot F. Landon, P aes ag 3111 Freeman, San Diego, Calif. 


Oakland, Calif. 


DISTRICT NO. 3. 


States: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 


Cy Tee Louis, Missour 
C. I. Fleming, jaa 3655 Humphrey, St. Louis, Mo. 


MA—State of Ka: 
K. Hillbrand, Reaaties. Wichita University, Wichita, Kan. 


Tuera—Kansas City, Missouri 
Arthur W. Gilbert, Secretary, 5601 Holmes, Kansas City, Mo. 


Kaprpa—Warrensburg, Missouri 
hag Westfall, Secretary, State Teachers College, Warrens- 
, Mo, 


Omtcron—Kirksville, Missouri 
Ben W. Leib, Secretary, 901 S. Florence, Kirksville, Mo. 


Poor ag vi al and Technical High School, 
retary, Vocational an echnic ig choo 
Sans Antonio, Tex. 
Rxuo—Pittsbur, rE, Kansas 
Ralph A. Fritz, Secretary, Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 


Puai—T Oklahoma 
Earl C. Secretary, Franklin School, Tulsa, Okla. 
ay 2 ouston, Texas 
J. Niissle, Secretary, 1810 Courtland, Houston, Tex. 





Directory of Field Chapters 


DISTRICT NO. 4. 


s ; Missouri, South N ”* 
tates ~~ Colorado, North Dakota, Dakota, et 


bat se of South Dakota 
W. Edwards, Secretary, 
Lincane—Sia 


, State College, Brookings, S. D. 


ore 
Ps1—Omaha, Nebraska 
L. O. Taylor, Secretary, Municipal University of Omaha, 
Omaha, N 
DISTRICT NO. 5. 


States: Mickigns. Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West Vir- 


eR Me 
ea etary, Board of Education, Detroit, Mich. 


ME ges Indiana 
Vernal H. Carmichael, Secretary, Ball State Teachers College, 
Pages Ind. : 


oo J. comme Secretary, 1112 Grant St., Evanston, Ill, 
Urstton—Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
a, Thoburn Ralph, Secretary, Washington School, Wauwatosa, 
18. 


gg Be wave: Entione 
sm teh der, Secretary, State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 


Atrexa Gamma—Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Eugene Pennell, Secretary, State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, 


Atpua Detra—South Bend, Indiana 
Glenn Kropf, Secretary, ley High Scho South Bend, Ind. 
Arua Epstton—Hammond, Indiana 
Borden Purcell, Secretary, Whiting High School, Whiting, Ind. 


Avpua Zeta—Evansville, Indiana 
cont Harmeyer, Secretary, 853 East Mulberry St., Evansville, 


Pe oes Bee~ladianegelin, Indiana 
James B. Rose, Secretary, 447 North Bosart Avenue, Ind'-.- 


apolis, ladon’ 
DISTRICT NO. 6. 
States: Maine, Vermont, New 


Island, New York, pommeyrerins 
land, Connecticut, District of 


No Field Chapters in this District. 
DISTRICT NO. 7. 
States: Virginia 


Nes h . 
ee ort Sl Tenn ssee, Lou- 


No Field Chapters in in this 


Massachus.tts, Rhode 
ersey, Delawa,> Mary- 


To Field Members: If you are within the a4 ity the writs of p any of eee 
field chapters and not on the mailing 
your name and address to ~ coven listed above. f oe are 
near to a campus chapter and wish to attend th: .uweetings of the 
chapter, send your name and address to the secretary of the 
campus chapter listed on the previous page. 
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